THE STATE AND “ THE TRADE” 


HE MONTH has commented from time to time on 
the movement whose object is the entire prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors for 
the period of the war and six months after. It is a move- 
ment which cannot be decried as the outcome of teetotal fana- 
ticism masquerading as patriotic fervour, for it numbers many 
adherents who are not teetotalers, is supported by papers like 
the Spectator which are not identified with the Temperance 
cause, and appeals in its programme not to principle but 
to expediency. No doubt, teetotalers have taken the op- 
portunity to associate themselves with the movement, for its 
success would go to verify one of their main contentions, viz., 
that strong drink is always a wasteful and unnecessary form 
of indulgence. Nor can they be blamed for seizing so good 
a chance of advancing their cause, a cause which, though 
often wrongly advocated and more often unfairly represented, 
is in itself morally and economically sound. They are only 
imitating their opponents. Those who are interested in the 
sale of strong drink or unduly wedded to its consumption 
seldom miss an occasion of advancing ¢heir cause. Every- 
where the publican is foremost in promoting gatherings for 
sport, politics, traffic, social intercourse, — because such 
gatherings are to his advantage. His business, like that of 
other traders, is to supply a demand, and therefore to foster 
whatever may stimulate it. In this art he is hampered by few 
scruples. The teetotaler, if he is an extremist, a real fanatic, 
often exposes his cause to contempt by the unsound and pre- 
judiced arguments he advances. The publican is as fre- 
quently led by his business desires to do the same. When, 
for instance, Mr. Lloyd George introduced a new beer-tax 
in his War Budget of November, 1914, he made a facetious 
remark, for the benefit of the statistician, Sir L. Chiozza 
Money, to the effect that “ every half-pint that a man drinks 
he will be contributing to the carrying on of the war.”’ There- 
upon, a brewery company issued this advertisement: 
BREWERY TaAx.—Order a pint of beer and drive a nail into 
the Kaiser's coffin. If you can’t manage a pint order a half-pint 
and drive a tin-tack. Drink the national beverage and help 
your country by paying your share in the war-tax. 
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In similar strain, another brewers’ manifesto announced: 


If we can't go to the front we can ‘help our country (and our 
well-being) by changing our cocoa and ginger-beer into ale. 


No one, then, can accuse “ The Trade” of allowing good 
taste or right feeling to blind it to the main chance ‘—a foible 
which, to be just, it shares with a host of other businesses that 
exploit the war and its happenings in puffing their various 
goods. Mammon, the least erect of spirits that fell, seems 
by way of compensation to have fallen lower than the rest, 
and tends to bring his votaries down to his own level. One 
of the minor scandals of war-time is the nauseous endeavour 
to blend patriotism with the commercial instinct made by 
many advertisers. Our point, however, is that the Temper- 
ance folk are not exposed to reproach, least of all from “ The 
Trade,” for joining the advocates of War-Time Prohibition. 

The occurrence of this agitation, with all the polemics 
it provokes and the drastic action it suggests and, perhaps, 
will compel, raises again the whole question of the drink- 
trade in relation to public welfare whether in peace or war. 
It is a question which needs to be studied calmly, for it has 
suffered more from partizan advocacy than almost any other, 
and to be studied broadly, with an eye always on its history, 
here and now as well as in other lands and epochs. The 
principles involved are few and capable of clear exposition: 
it is the facts that are really in dispute. The facts in this 
case complicate a question which is relatively simple; hence 
a strong tendency on both sides to ignore them when they 
might necessitate weakening qualifications. Let us first glance 
at the underlying principles as recognized by Christian mor- 
ality. The first is that, men being by nature free and equal,? 


1 Restrictive measures, actual and proposed, have provoked even more extra- 
ordinary sentiments in France, where the liquor-interests are just as ‘‘ patrioti- 
cally "’ hostile to any diminution of their profits. 

‘* The present outrageous attempt [writes M. Paul Taquet in the Revue Vinicole} 
to prevent free and courageous citizens from drinking what they please, is 
nothing more nor less than a German plot to enfeeble and emaciate our gallant 
army. Germany does nothing but ply her soldiers with alcohol, whereas if she 
had her way our noble troops would waste away from anemia, brought on by 
lowering mineral waters and weakening herbal infusions. By inviting us to give 
up good strong liquor the Germans hope that, when the inevitable hot weather 
cripples our men with cholera, the epidemic will slay thousands owing to the im- 
possibility of fortifying themselves with either rum or brandy."’ Quoted in 
Monthly Notes, July—August, 1916, 

2 In regard, i.¢e., to each other, and apart from relations of dependence insti- 
tuted by Providence. 
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a case must be shown for all restrictions on freedom imposed 
by authority. Liberty is in possession, and law to be valid 
has to prove its superior title. 

The second is that misuse, unless practically inevitable 
and universal, does not destroy the right to use. 

The third is that in a community the general interest, sav- 
ing inalienable rights,’ takes precedence of the particular. 

The fourth is that no one is bound to follow the most per- 
fect of two or more lawful courses, precisely because it /s 
the most perfect. 

These principles, which are sound although not accepted 
by all,2 seem to underlie all that is urged for and against the 
Drink Traffic as at present conducted. Those who are for 
liberty make use of the first, second and fourth: those who 
desire restriction rely upon the third. Hence their endeavour 
to show by a muster of facts that “ The Trade ” is a particular 
interest grievously at conflict with the general good. It is 
about these facts that the dispute rages, as may be seen from 
the mammoth manifestoes, pro and con, still appearing in the 
Press. 

The main matter, then, in dispute is whether strong drink /s 
still interfering with the successful conduct of the war. That 
it has done so in the past no one, save those wilfully blind to 
the facts, can deny. The revelations which led to the institu- 
tion of the Central Control Board and the broad results of 
its labours during the eighteen months of its existence have 
been reported fully in the Press. The action of the Board was 
reviewed and criticised freely in the Commons on October 
26th of last year, but an excellent case was made out for it, 
unequivocal statements being quoted from the Admiralty, 
the Board of Trade, and the War Office testifying both to 
the necessity and the beneficial effect of its restrictive opera- 
tions. These are constantly extending as experience shows 
further needs and better methods. But the evil it exists to 
combat—the loss of time and efficiency on the part of war- 
workers through over-indulgence—is said to be still too pre- 
valent. The Scottish Shipbuilders’ Federation (none of 
them, be it noted, professing total abstinence as a principle) 

1 E.g., the right to life. An innocent person cannot lawfully be done to 
death, although great benefits would thereby ensue to the community or a great 
danger be averted. 

2 The fourth, for instance, is rejected by Anglican theology as expressed in 
the Article condemning works of supererogation, to the great confusion of many 
consciences. 
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continues to press for entire prohibition, and in other muni- 
tion-areas those most responsible for the output echo the same 
plea. Now to admit the fact is not necessarily to approve 
this method of handling it. The attitude of the authorities 
provokes the natural resentment of the workers, who dislike, 
as anyone would, forcible interference with their habits by 
those who employ them. The Dockers’ Union have gone 
so far as to protest against “ the campaign of lies and insult 
levelled at the working-classes by the Central Control Board 
and the teetotal fanatics."’ That, we think, is the inevitable 
result of a reform proposed or imposed “ from above.”” The 
names enrolled upon the great “ Strength of Britain’ me- 
morial in favour of prohibition, of which 7’4e 7imes reports'\— 


The 2,448 signatories include nearly 100 admirals and generals 
and 150 other officers, of whom eight are V.C.'s, controllers and 
scientific directors of munitions works, the Controller of Ship- 
ping, other representatives of trade and commerce, as well as 
of Parliament, the Privy Council, the Imperial Services, litera- 
ture and the arts, and education. There are 500 magistrates, 
and about the same number of doctors, including many medical 
officers of health, surgeons, and physiologists, and representative 
women, including the wife of the Prime Minister.— 


impress one with their weight and variety, but the petition 
would have much more force in regard to those concerned, if 
it included a fair percentage of their own class. The workers, 
as it is, are apt to consider that, at a time when a maximum 
of work is asked of them, it is also proposed to deprive them 
of one of their readiest means of recreation. No doubt, if 
convinced of the necessity of such deprivation for the winning 
of the war, they would be ready to give up their drink, as 
so many of them have given up their lives, for that great 
end. But means should be taken to convince them, and 
above all it should be made clear that they alone are not to 
be asked to make sacrifice. The wise legislator will always 
try “to put himself in the place ” of those he legislates for 
and ascertain their point of view.2 Unless this is done in 
the present case mistakes may easily be made which will in- 
terfere with war-work more than drinking itself does. Mr. 
Lloyd George, who has given high positions in his Govern- 


1 Jan. 8, 1917. 
2 Is not the fact that this policy has rarely been recognized in the admini- 
stration of Ireland a palmary instance of a rooted political error that continues 


to bear the most tragic fruit ? 
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ment to several representatives of Labour, seems to have made 
wise provision against this danger. 

It is worth while, then, reflecting in this connection that 
the obligation to work to the full extent of one’s powers in 
a national crisis such as this rests equally on all members of 
the community, and that @// slackers in whatever rank of 
life are equally blameworthy. The middle-aged club-man 
who rails against the Clyde workers for taking three days’ 
holiday a week, wheveas he himself works not at all, has not 
apparently realized this fact. Unless the worker binds him- 
self by contract to continued labour, he is just as free, if he 
can support himself and family by three days’ labour, to take 
his ease during the other four, as the rentier is who needs not 
to labour at all. In other words there is no such thing as a 
working-class in the sense of a class exclusively and fer se 
bound to work. Still less is there room, accdrding to justice, 
for an idle-class, who live upon the labours of others and 
have no duty of service to society. St. Paul’s dictum—* if 
a man work not, neither let him eat,” is conclusive on that 
point. The primal burden in one form or another should be 
shared by all. Now, as things are in the present order of 
society, the worker's first aim is his own support and that 
of his family. If he is to be taught to regard the common 
good as well, it must be done by example and not by precept 
merely. The new scheme for mobilization of the national 
forces will be a splendid opportunity for doing this. Only 
those who are taking their full share of State service can 
fairly reproach the worker for slacking. Patriotism is not 
a virtue for “ the lower orders ”’ alone. 

Assuming then that the war-workers are not breaking freely 
formed contracts in making themselves less effective through 
indulgence in drink, they must be approached, by those who 
have a right to cast stones of blame, on the general grounds 
of the injury to the country, caused by diminishing produc- 
tiveness and wasting resources, and the injury to themselves 
due to the poison of alcohol. _It is on these grounds that 
the “ Strength of Britain Movement” takes its stand, and 
thus it is able to unite in a common aim convinced teetotalers 
and those whose claim is to be moderate drinkers. 

The success of that common aim will depend to some ex- 
tent on the determination of a second fact in dispute—the 
nutritive value of alcoholic products. According as that 
problem is solved, will strong drink be pronounced a benefit 
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or an evil in this crisis. We have always considered it a 
standing reproach to the science of medicine, pointing to 
the operation of other motives than pure love of truth, that 
this problem has not been solved long ago. Thousands of 
doctors have studied millions of cases during many decades. 
Experiments are constantly being made regarding the effects 
of alcoholic liquors. Yet out of all that wealth of experience 
no common agreement has yet been evolved. We have on the 
one hand the late Sir Victor Horsley and his school who con- 
demn alcohol as noxious under every form to the healthy body 
and allow it only a slight value, like other essential poisons, 
in cases of disease. As far as numbers and published declara- 
tions go, this school of thought would seeem to represent the 
views of the vast majority. But there are great names on 
the other side! whose authority makes one suspend judg- 
ment 2 and which gives both parties in the dispute the op- 
portunity of exercising faith. However, all parties will agree 
that the nutritive value of strong drink is quite dispropor- 
tionate to the food-values of the material used in its manu- 
facture. The brewers, indeed, claim that many of their 
bye-products form useful food for live-stock, but their op- 
ponents contend that such foods are not indispensable, and 
that, in any case, the original grain is much more nutritious. 
At best, then, the consumption of food-products in the manu- 
facture of drink is not economical. Alcoholic liquor has 
very little body-building power: it does not supply, as food 
ought, the constant waste of tissue, although it may possibly— 
one of our disputed medical facts—aid in the assimilation of 
real food. If then there is to be a shortage of provisions, 
as we are gravely warned may be the case, the “ Strength of 
Britain ” Movement is well advised in pleading for a short- 
age of strong drink rather than of food. In the words of 


1 For evidence on both sides, see The Drink Question, by the present writer, 
pp. 11—16 (C.S.G., 6d. net), We have not considered the case of foreign 
countries, Whatever may be the state of medical opinion in France, the Govern- 
ment there supplies the troops freely with light wines, 

2 Sir William Bennett and Sir James Crichton-Browne, with other physicians 
of note, declared in The Lancet, March, 1907—‘‘as an article of diet we hold 
that the current belief of civilized mankind that the moderate use of alcoholic 
beverages is for adults usually beneficial is amply justified”’—a statement 
immediately contradicted by Sir Frederick Treves, Sir James Barr and others. 
Liebig, the eminent chemist, appealing to analysis not to belief, states that 
“as much flour or meal as will lie on the point of a table-knife is more nutritious 
than nine quarts of the best beer.” 
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Lord Devonport, the Food Controller, it has become a case 
of “ Beer versus Bread.” 

The distillers have not been nearly so vocal as the brewers ; 
indeed, the latter show an unneighbourly tendency to part 
company with the former and to throw them to the wolves.? 
However, the distillers have this strong card to play, which is 
not in the brewers’ pack, viz., that the vast bulk of their 
manufacture 2 is being actually and directly used for pur- 
poses of munitions and essential industries. If that is so 
there can be no question of closing the distilleries: in fact, 
as the Prohibitionists grimly suggest, the obvious thing to 
do is to commandeer their whole output for war purposes. 
However, on general grounds the distillers cannot put up 
so good a fight as the brewers. Spirit-drinking is notor- 
iously more harmful than the use of fermented liquors, which 
latter contain at a maximum 9 % or 10 % of alcohol, where- 
as the former average 40 % or 50 %. 

Other disputed facts regarding the problem of strong drink 
turn on the meaning of moderation. Moderation must have 
reference to some standard or standards, such as health and 
physical fitness, moral welfare, means of livelihood. It neces- 
sarily differs between person and person according to their 
various relations. Even granting with Dr. Horsley that alco- 
hol in whatever quantity is always useless or injurious to the 
physical constitution, one may lawfully disregard that in pur- 
suit of what one feels to be a greater or more immediate good. 
Theologians would hesitate to condemn, on grounds of health 
alone, drinking for pleasure’s sake, unless all other objects 
were positively excluded and some zofad/e injury ensued. But 
they do condemn such indulgence as is out of proportion 
to one’s means or condition, considering one’s duty to self, 
dependents, employers, creditors, and country, even when it 
stops far short of inebriation. 

And most of all they brand as sinful such excess as results 
in a weakening of the moral fibre and of the restraint con- 
science is supposed to exercise over the animal instincts. 
In this way, many “ moderate ” drinkers, without becom- 
ing “ theologically ” drunk, do undoubtedly take too much 

1 « Beer is a Temperance Drink” says one manifesto (Times, Jan. 10) and pro- 
ceeds to quote from the Chief Constable's report, without much logical force— 
‘The outbreak of drunkenness in Carlisle during the past year was solely due 
to spirits.” 

2 86 per cent according to their manifesto (Dec. 22, 1916): 70 per cent 
according to the Prohibitionists, 
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if their whole circumstances are considered. Common 
opinion is regrettably lenient in the matter, and social habits 
still positively provoke excess, although a century of temper- 
ance agitation has done much to elevate public sentiment. 
That pleasant intercourse and conviviality necessitate the pro- 
longed drinking of strong liquors is a “ fact "” which we hope 
is becoming more disputable. Drinking is a habit which has 
to be artificially induced in the individual, and much social 
excess is the result of external circumstances, particularly of 
the absence of other more rational means of recreation. 

If it be granted that strong drink is being taken in excess, 
that it is not a true food nor at all necessary for the healthy, 
that it lessens efficiency, wastes money, leads to the neglect 
of family and social duty, it must needs follow that the re- 
sources employed in its manufacture and distribution are to 
a large extent wasted, and worse than wasted, inasmuch as 
from their consumption springs so large a number of moral 
and social evils. The Prohibitionists, therefore, are keen 
to point out, not only the loss of man-power due to lost hours 
of work, but also the huge army of men and women—about 
half a million—withdrawn from more wholesome industries 
by the drink-traffic. They also dilate upon the vast con- 
sumption of coal, grain, and sugar, the much shipping-space 
and railway facilities absorbed, the huge expenditure in ad- 
vertising, wages, rental, etc., of a widespread competitive 
organization, and the squandering of money amounting to 
£500,000 a day on the part of the public in this particular 
fashion. It would, of course, be possible to select other 
luxury trades, some of which have less justification than the 
liquor-traffic,! and demonstrate the wastage incurred in their 
continued existence, but against none can so clear and strong 
a case be made as against alcohol. 

This case is made strong in order that the remedy pro- 
posed may be made the more acceptable to the nation with 
whose habits it is proposed so seriously to interfere. That 
remedy is the entire prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of spirituous liquors during war and demobilization. The 
Prohibitionists claim (Manifesto, Dec. 21, 1916) that their 
programme “ is just and fair to those interested in the brew- 
ing and distilling trades, including shareholders and em- 


1 The Tobacco Trade, for instance, has been enormously and unnecessarily 
increased by artificial stimulus, Haberdashery, too, and dress-making, swayed 
by the tyranny of fashion, have long been the despair of the economist. 
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ployees "": we have not seen their programme, but the 
alarm of those affected by its operation would seem to 
indicate some mistrust of its alleged justice and fairness., 
Now, on the general question of prohibition Catholic teach- 
ing is fairly definite. So drastic an interference with the 
liberty of the subject as is involved in prohibiting a trade 
lawful in itself, and taking away facilities for enjoyment 
which may be lawfully indulged, can only be justified as 
practically the only means of getting rid of a proportionately 
grave evil. There is no doubt of the competence of the 
State to enact such a law, given the justification: the private 
interest must yield to the public when they cannot be har- 
monized, But the evidence of the necessity must be un- 
doubted, and injury to the subject must be as far as possible 
avoided. The question is—is the crisis grave enough, are 
the benefits sought sufficiently great and certain, are the evils 
to be destroyed otherwise so irremediable as to justify the 
loss and inconvenience to so many millions of citizens involved 
in the total suspension of the drink-traffic? We are not 
wholly convinced that this is the case. Prohibition, like war 
itself, should be a matter of last resort. It is a desperate, 
remedy. Perhaps the crisis will ultimately require it. Per- 
haps it is the speediest of remedies, and on that ground to be 
recommended. But until responsible authority so declares 
we feel distrustful of it. 

It is true that Sir Thomas Whittaker says —“ Pro- 
hibition of the retail sale of all intoxicating drinks is 
the policy advocated by practically all active temper- 
ance organizations in all parts of the world.” On be- 
half of Catholic Temperance Societies we may meet this 
assertion with an emphatic negative. Prohibition is not 
a Catholic objective. In the Church, Total Abstinence is 
advocated as a voluntary ascetic practice on religious grounds 
—to make reparation for sin, to practise self-control, to set 
a good example. Other motives of a lower order are not 
excluded, but the main appeal is religious. That being so, 
the Catholic abstainer respects the liberty of others: he will 
persuade but not force; whilst advocating restriction for the 
sake of the weak, he will not destroy the opportunity of free 
service by abolishing all occasion to disobey. Especially so 
when around him he sees the prevalence of the Manichzan 
doctrine that alcohol is essentially evil and trade in it there- 


1 “« The Drink Trade and State Purchase,” Contemporary Review, June, 1915. 
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fore sinful. Cardinal Manning’s famous dictum sums up 
his attitude—“ I repeat distinctly that any man who should 
say that the use of wine or any other like thing is sinful when 
it does not lead to drunkenness, that man is a heretic con- 
demned by the Catholic Church.” ! 

Accordingly on general grounds of principle, great un- 
doubtedly as would be the benefits of total abolition at the 
moment, we cannot but think they would be too dearly pur- 
chased by that measure. We cannot take success in the war 
as the sole criterion of what is lawful or expedient, otherwise 
a number of other helpful plans, such as the seizing of all war- 
profits, the suppression of all “luxury trades,” and a system 
of “benevolences,” might just as well be suggested. Moreover, 
the waste and inefficiency caused by drink can be counteracted 
substantially, if not perfectly, by the action of the Central 
Control Board, which, we must remember, is constantly en- 
larging its scope of operations. Of course, its enactments 
are sometimes evaded: the drinker who does not exceed and 
the drinker who does, resent from different motives the re- 
strictions imposed, whilst the drink-seller is constantly 
prompted to fraud by the stimulus of private interest. But 
there are no signs that defiance of the law will succeed in 
making it nugatory. The Government's control of the traffic 
is steadily becoming more effective. The experiments con- 
ducted in the Carlisle area will be extended until private 
interest, the most formidable barrier to real reform, is elimin- 
ated from munitions districts. 

In this State Control, which has its natural corollary in 
State Purchase, lies, we consider, the hope of the future. Pro- 
hibition, whatever may be the desires of its teetotal promoters, 
is confessedly a temporary measure. The crisis will be fol- 
lowed by a reaction, vested interests will reassert their power, 
and it will be difficult for emergency measures to find justifi- 
cation when the emergency is passed. Prohibition unites so 
many of antagonistic views concerning temperance precisely 
as a war-measure. After the war, it is more than likely 
that the “ Strength of Britain Movement ” will disintegrate. 
What is wanted is something permanent, something which 
will end, once for all, the internecine conflict over drink which 
wastes so much social energy. By the process of licensing, 
the Drink Trade has become a monopoly: by reason of the 
company system its interests are spread far and wide amongst 


* Address delivered in 1872. 
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every section of the community; it is a veritable imperium 
in imperio, strong enough to decide elections and to veto 
social legislation. In the nature of things it is an element 
of weakness in the State, differing from all other trades the 
excessive development of which would endanger the com- 
mon welfare, precisely because it always and inevitably tends 
to develop to excess. A century of experience has shown 
social reformers that the elimination of private interests from 
the Drink Traffic would put an end to a host of evils. The 
demand for strong drink, as we have before suggested, is 
largely artificial, created by fashion, the multiplicity of oc- 
casions, the absence of other modes of recreation, and the 
constant solicitation of advertisement. It is the interest of 
those who manufacture drink to find as wide and constant 
a market as possible. The distilleries and breweries form 
huge reservoirs, the contents of which must find an outlet. 
Capital has been sunk in expensive machinery and the em- 
ployment of skilled staffs, which must be kept working irre- 
spective of real public needs. The system of “ tied-houses ” 
has been adopted in order to push the interests of particular 
breweries: competition has led to a vast superfluity of public- 
houses which occupy conspicuous and therefore valuable 
sites: wall and hoardings and newspapers are clamorous re- 
garding the merits of this or that liquor: thus, only incessant 
activity on the part of the retailer can hope to recoup this vast 
expenditure. 

The advantage of State Purchase, by which the community 
gains entire control of this trade, and so can regulate it in 
its own interest, is that all this uneconomic system is en- 
tirely swept away. Production is regulated by demand: dis- 
tribution can be cut down to the needs of various localities: 
there will be no object in expensive sites or clamant adver- 
tisements: public-houses need no longer be mere drink-shops, 
crowded, uncomfortable, and insanitary, but may be real 
houses of refreshment, as were the inns of old: above all an 
anti-social element will disappear from the life of the com- 
munity, or at least cease to be dangerously active. State- 
control is recognized on all hands to be necessary, and State- 
control, as experience has shown, cannot be really effective 
without State-ownership. 

It will be urged by those who, for one reason or another, 
dislike the idea of the nationalization of the Liquor Trade,that 
State-management in other countries has not resulted in 
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greater sobriety or less waste on drink. In Russia the State 
re-assumed the monopoly of the spirit trade in 1895 with the 
avowed aims of 1) securing the largest amount of revenue 
possible and 2) diminishing drunkenness; yet drunkenness 
rather increased. The explanation of that instance is simply 
this. It was not at first evident to the Government that these 
two aims were incompatible; in fact, it took nearly twenty 
years of experience and much collection of evidence to dis- 
cover that elementary fact. The result was that on January 
30, 1914, t.e., six months before the war, the Tsar deter- 
mined to take strong action in the matter, using these memor- 
able words: 


It is not meet that the welfare of the Exchequer should be 
dependent upon the ruin of the spiritual and productive energies 
of numbers of my loyal subjects. 


The outbreak of war hastened a reform which might have 
met with endless delays, for more than a quarter of the or- 
dinary revenue of the country was derived from the Govern- 
ment monopoly of the spirit trade. By one stroke of the pen 
that revenue was sacrificed; a bold stroke, indeed, which 
has been superabundantly rewarded, not only in vastly in- 
creased military efficiency but in the growth of national pros- 
perity. This object-lesson is available for other nations as 
well: we need not repeat the experience in order to learn it. 
Long ago Mr. Gladstone said to a brewers’ deputation which 
was pleading the diminished revenue that would result from 
interference with the Drink Trade—“ The question of revenue 
must never stand in the way of needed reforms. Besides, 
with a sober population not wasting their earnings I shall 
know where to obtain the revenue.”” No modern statesman 
will be tempted to foster the drink trade for the sake of the 
excise-duty. 

We need not comment upon the sentiment, based really on 
Manichzism, which objects to the State’s embarking on what 
is considered an unholy traffic. The actual feasibility of a 
scheme of State Purchase is another matter. Justice de- 
mands that adequate compensation should be given to afl 
those whom the State proposes to dispossess. Can this be 
done without ruinous expenditure in the midst of the present 
crisis? We have an expert answer to that question in the 
report of the Advisory Committee appointed by the late 
Government in the spring of 1915, which made its appear- 
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ance in the autumn of 1916. The reference of the Com- 
mittee, a remarkably influential one, was to ascertain the 
financial arrangements which would have to be made to en- 
able the State “to purchase the breweries in England and 
Wales, to control the branches of the retail liquor trade not 
so purchased [i.e., distilleries, etc.] and to prohibit tempor- 
arily the retail trade in spirits.” It was the unanimous view 
of this Committee, which may be taken as conclusive, that 
State-Purchase on these lines is not only practicable but com- 
paratively simple of achievement. There is no reason to 
think that it would become impossible if the whole drink trade 
in the British Isles were included. Anyhow, a long first 
step will have been taken when the State, as is likely enough, 
acts upon the Committee’s recommendation and thus brings 
under the control of the community a trade in the right con- 
duct of which the community is vitally interested. 


J. KEATING. 





THE BANNER OF BATTLE 


“Fulget Crucis Mysterium” 


I, 


Y blazons flicker proud and free, 
, Front of the line I lead and love, 
Yet those whose eyes most worship me 
Look still beyond me—or above! 
My cross of red, my broideries bright— 
They seem but mirrors where men trace 
The shadow of a far-off Light, 
The vision of an absent Face!— 
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II, 


From these, and not from me, they gain 
That trancéd Faith, that peace in strife 
That cools the burning tongue of pain 
And fills death's cup with wine of Life! 
And Time and Change from me must strip 
The charm whereby I move men’s soul. 
Ours is but travellers’ fellowship. 
They will not need me at the Goal. 


This thought might come like chilling breath, 
A curb for pride it well might be, 

When, through the grim-locked ranks of death, 
My liegemen cut a path for me! 


Ill. 


Aye! But the Power so strange, so great 
That has in me Its symbol found, 
And on my presence willed to wait, 
And to my sight and touch be bound— 
Supreme, in Its humility, 
So strong, because It stoops so low, 
Through Time and Change eternally 
Must conquering and to conquer go. 


IV. 


And still fulfil Its Will Divine, 
And still men’s deathless homage claim, 
And lead them, by the Mystic Sign 
That is the secret of my fame. 
The Sign that men shall see and fear 
Or love, when, void the Vials Seven, 
O’er ruined earth its beams appear 
Triumphant mid the clouds of Heaven. 


This thought may well the gloom beguile; 
On this deep hope ’twere good to trust, 
When in the silent minster-aisle, 
1 crumble to my kindred dust. 


G. M. HORT. 











SAINT CAIUS’ GARTH 


I. 


till fields were reached and the peculiar hill that, level 
ground from the garden, dived suddenly valleywards, 
whence, upon quiet evenings, the little river could be heard 
sounding below. It was a garden which, had it possessed 
a lake, would have taken you back to France in the days of 
kingships, when honour wore fine linen, was lavendered and 
talked roses. Resembling a forgotten court favourite, there 
was that about it of conservatism in the exact lawns, prim 
beds and well-kept pathways ; a discipline in ornament which 
helped to excuse, perhaps, certain nooks and alleys given 
to broken stems or traces of the caterpillar. Yet on 
the whole, through all its alleys, nooks, minor lawns and 
beds, there remained something of elderly flamboyance. 
Like cenversation with a familiar friend the garden gave 
rest io one, and was a reason why the good monks of St. 
Caius were a cheerful folk. Its peace had endured a half 
century, and on the evening when the adventure happened 
that was to make tongues wag beneath breath and eyes grow 
scared for many a day the garden had an August quietude. 


F ROM the grey monastery the garden fled eastwards 


It was some years ago that Henry Nicholson discovered 
his dubious power. Afterwards it was his eyes which upset 
you. He lost friends. With some it was his own increasing 
distance. A few complained of queer experiences, recollect- 
ing how, once or twice conversing with him, intelligence had 
drifted away from those eyes of his—fallen inwards as it 
might be—leaving the tall shell of a man with the blind 
gaze of adoll. Yet Nicholson was a decent man as all knew, 
and a mental luminary. If to himself he ever admitted things 
had gone wrong—it is by no means certain that in those 
days he ever did so—he might have dated the event from 
the house-party at which John Head had become prominent. 
Nicholson had taken more than average interest in the flying 
planchette which, under the fingers of Head, a psychic, had 
written such astonishing things. The memory of that after- 
noon clung to him: the frank daylight through the tall win- 
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“dows revealing Surrey distances; the small tense company 


round the table—the lightning scrawling messages from “the 
other side.” Then the tragic end of it. 

“You are happy enough here,” had proceeded the pencil 
under spirit control, “ but remember the only true happiness 
of man is to be found in freedom of sin. Listen tome. Do 
not be led away into fancied security, for sin is everywhere. 
I was like you once but now I am tormented. Lead a good 
life and pray for me. Tell Maisie that Robert should not 
have gone to Colombo and that he will——’”’ 

Marchbanks, M.P., was reading the document while 
Nicholson supplied fresh paper to the planchette. The 
Member for Huddington stopped reading suddenly and in- 
quired if the next sheet was ready, secretly crushing the un- 
finished message in his hand. But Maisie Barry was too 
quick. She was an attractive girl, engaged to Robert Berwick 
who had gone East in the Civil Service. 

“You have not finished reading the message?” she in- 
quired. Marchbanks looked confused, and stumbled: 

“ It’s not important—I mean J 

“If it is about Mr. Berwick you cannot, of course, mind 
my seeing it.” 

He surrendered glumly. Miss Barry smoothed out the 
message, then caught her breath. 

“I’m awfully sorry,’”’ commenced the Member. 

“Not at all. I asked for it,” she replied simply, and 
immediately left the room in great agitation. 

“Put the beast away,” said Marchbanks violently, hitting 
papers and instrument to the floor. ‘‘ We don’t want mes- 
sages of that type.” 

“What was it?” asked everyone. 

“* —___and that he will die,” he replied. 





Nicholson had tasted the fruit of the tree and the serpent 
allured its victim. He experimented with the little heart- 
shaped board that was the key to the spirit world and dis- 
covered to himself powers that left John Head a beginner. 
Communication became increasingly simple, and, sitting alone 
in the evening with passive mind and merely pencil in hand, 
he was able to take down automatically whatever quasi-reli- 
gious messages came through. They were from a spirit 
which, almost comically, explained how, in life, he had been 
a provision dealer in a country town, until sudden illumination 
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had indicated in Methodism a new vocation, and he had be- 
come a preacher. To Nicholson’s inquiries regarding his 
present state the spirit answers were vague, although much 
mention was made of a “ white company,” which, of course, 
was conventional enough and conveyed nothing. They were 
not too intelligent and rather boring messages. 

One evening, when the sky was a lake of fire from the 
sunset, and the study glowing with warm reflected light, 
Nicholson sat trying to read. He was distracted frequently 
by a tingling sensation in his right hand, which increased 
momentarily. Possibly he had been stung while attending 
to the apiary, and, putting down the novel, he went towards 
a window to examine. This brought him past the writing-table 
and, as he brushed it by, he experienced a strange sensation 
of being forcibly retarded and then compelled to sit down in 
the revolving chair. To his very great astonishment he found 
that this had actually happened, and that there he was seated 
in an attitude to commence writing, his fingers already clos- 
ing upon the paper and pen. The next physical sensation 
was that of being handled ixtelligently by an invisible and 
gigantfc jellyfish. His horror was distracted by the extra- 
ordinary behaviour of his right hand, which jumped uncon- 
trollably. 

Wild dashes fled over the paper at first, then the pen set 
out into steady writing: 

“ An important thing has happened. You recollect Robert 
Berwick, whose death was foretold by John Head's control? 
Well, he has just ‘ come over,’ and I have brought him here 
to speak to you.” 

Nicholson's hand for a moment lay inert. Then the con- 
trolling influence renewed more slowly, and in measured 
fashion was written: 

“ Packenham, here, tells me you are Henry Nicholson who 
was at the house-party with Maisie Barry, and that you are 
acquainted with her. Tell her of my death as gently as 
you can and ask her to pray for me. I am in a sort of 
middle space. Do this and I will always befriend you. I 
will come again after you have informed her. Pray for 
Ce «n <. 

After a deal of consideration over the point, and although 
none too sure that his judgment had not been forced by 
the controls, Nicholson actually travelled up to town and 


VOL. CXXIX. I 
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discovered the residence of Temple Barry, the banker. Maisie 
was pleased enough to see him, but upon relating, with no 
little diffidence and confusion, his extraordinary information 
he was rewarded by a disconcerting discovery. The girl, it 
appeared, had become a Catholic, and would not allow of 
any importance being attached to his story. Her major con- 
cern seemed to be the success which Nicholson had achieved 
in spirit communication. Her conversation possessed a 
seriousness of which he had not previously been aware. Al- 
ways brilliant, she appeared now to have gathered the ballast 
of increased strength of character. Altogether, the interview, 
in which delicately enough she earnestly required him to give 
up playing with fire, an appeal possessing all the freshness and 
energy of recent conversion, had upon him, a man super- 
sensitive to impressions, an enormous interior effect. Re- 
turned to Surrey, the first thing he did was to lock up the 
study and throw the key into the pond. Then for weeks he 
endured an interior warfare between legions of small rea- 
sons why he should re-enter the sealed room and give up 
being a silly fool and the strong spiritual renascence acquired 
from Maisie Barry. It was calamitous that hereabouts a 
cable arrived from Colombo announcing the decease of Ber- 
wick from malaria. Nicholson got wind of it in due course, 
immediately sent for a locksmith, restored the study to its 
position of honour in the house, and spiritism won the day. 

Albeit Maisie Barry had not forgotten him. As grief sub- 
sided, and her life took its usual course, intuition conveyed to 
her something of what might have occurred to Nicholson. 
A few months saw him guest at an informal affair given by 
Temple Barry, where Maisie sought him out, and, handling 
the situation with great skill, received from him in detail 
the incidents of the locked room plus the effect of the ghost’s 
message proving true. It was delicate enough ground, but 
the girl was quite strong and unaffected. 

“Is it not very obvious, Mr. Nicholson,” she asked, “that 
you are being played upon by some unscrupulous agency as- 
suming a personality for some very questionable reason? What 
this can be one does not care to imagine, but it has really 
surprised me that you should have entirely passed over one 
very grave flaw in the mass of your evidence.” 

““ What is that?”’ asked Nicholson. 

“It was in July, was it not, that you wrote down under 
what purported to be Mr. Berwick’s guidance the news of 
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his decease, and received apparently his instructions to con- 
vey the information to me?” 

“Yes, it was. Well?” 

“ Only this: Mr. Berwick, as we know, really succumbed 
exactly two weeks a/ter he is supposed to have communicated 
his death to you.” 

The clear exposure of trickery of some kind was not to be 
put lightly aside. Also, it was evidence of a certain per- 
ceptive blindness which must have grown upon Nicholson 
himself, and the definite doubt thus cast upon the spirit in- 
formant’s authenticity was probably the first real step upon 
Nicholson's new path. But it was a tedious process of mind 
and soul which eventually brought him to the religious house 
of St. Caius. Nor had spiritualism yet exacted its penalty. 


Il. 


As a member of the religious community he found life not 
greatly altered from that of his Surrey home. Things proceeded 
upon regular and peaceful lines without, however, lack of in- 
terest. He passed day to day in quiet activity of a nature 
suitable and palatable to his rather literary inclinations. There 
were small sub-societies covering the various interests of the 
brethren, and Nicholson attached himself to an antiquarian 
circle. Latterly, to occupy spare hours, he had commenced 
writing a novel which dealt with the Early Church and the 
seventh persecution under Decius. 

The day had been warm, although sombre with rain. Tags 
of cloud-like smoke had made secret the mountain tops of the 
neighbourhood, so that the fields which streamed up towards 
heaven, with their farms and flocks, were consumed swiftly 
by the dank vapours. Then, during dinner, the westering 
sun had at last achieved victory; sent shaft upon shaft of 
flame after the torn retreating armies of nimbus and cumulus. 
A fiery ray, flying between the trees outside, had flared 
through the refectory window encrimsoning the opposite wall, 
and sending Brother Nicholson well afield to third century 
Rome. He grew frantic over the memory of Venantius’ 
martyrdom, and, after grace and a word in the chapel, with 
pen and paper fled to his accustomed quiet summer-house in 
the cloister garden. 

There, however, inspiration left him. Every word came 
haltingly and sentences were intolerably laboured. “ Under 
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the terrific stimulus which the Faith in those days poured into 
its members, without distinction of person, the boy Venantius 
neglected to be impressed at the appalling torment Authority 
offered him. . . .” What next? Of course he had either 
to deny Christ or be martyred, and he was martyred. But 
how to put it at length? 

Nicholson’s hand lay idle upon the paper as he dreamed, 
letting his mind go backwards down the centuries to the scene 
of martyrdom. A few spots of colour came—a soldier’s 
savage face; the boy martyr’s expression of preoccupation 
with a splendid something quite remote from fire, lions, and 
thorn bushes. Then came vacancy. 

A slight breeze drifted through the door and the beech 
leaves whispered to themselves. Come! he must finish the 
page while sufficient light remained in the sky. 

“It is doubtful if Venantius heard the threats they hurled 
at him listen to me his mind being occupied listen to me 
wholly I am with the fine knowledge I am Robert that he 
was to be among Berwick the numbers——” 

What drivel was this? 

Brother Nicholson stopped writing and carefully re-read 
his sentences. He picked out a word here and there, scribbled 
them down, then suddenly gripped hard at the table and half 
rose. 

“. . . . listen to me listen to me I am I am Robert 
Berwick.” 

He felt unbalanced and nauseated ; it was the sensation of 
the lost traveller who wanders leagues circuitously until again 
he reaches his own footprints in the desert sand. Nicholson’s 
thoughts went back to the study at home, an evening sky 
like a fire, a tingling in his hand, ghostly words which had 
come true. Now, again his arm and fingers throbbed with 
the familiar pain, and it seemed the small summer-house 
was filled with—a jellyfish. He made at once for the door, 
and at once was overwhelmed backwards into his chair, in- 
tolerable agony racking his arm and hand. He repeated 
efforts of will again and again; then, overcome by the pain, 
gave in. Upon the remainder of his manuscript he wrote: 

“IT am Robert Berwick—you remember poor Berwick? I 
told you to inform Maisie, you remember, and she, good 
girl, preferred to believe the cable company. You were kind 
to tell her so promptly, and, of course, it was not your fault 
she had turned Catholic. Why haven't you let me talk to 
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you before? I said I’d be your friend; why won't you be 
mine, for it’s lonely here?” 

Nicholson stopped to expostulate, to fling truth at the pos- 
sessing spirit, to urge reason, argument and denial that the 
mocking influence was Robert Berwick at all. That is to 
say he wished to stop but was appalled to find his fingers 
took no notice of the mental command, that the scrawling 
writing which was not Ais handwriting flew on as before. 
Shutting his teeth he mentally projected “ Stop!” with great 
violence. The sentences staggered a little, his arm flooded 
with pain, then both phenomena ceased and the pen wrote 
on: 

“Really I am sorry to be a nuisance but it is a relief to 
me, and you must do as I wish. That is why you get a 
pain when you stop—a love-tap, shall we say? Ha,ha! Do 
you know I have been watching you ever since you came 
here? You are surprised? Well, I like this garden you 
have here as much as anywhere, and it is nice to see all you 
religious in your habits walking about with books. Ah yes, 
I walk about the garden too, and sit about on the seats. 
Hardly ghostlike, you think? You didn’t know you had a 
ghost in your garden, eh? You never would have done had 
you not possessed and developed your fine psychical powers. 
Oh no, you must not attempt to go away—not from poor 
Berwick, surely! Listen to me: when it is night I go on 
the lawn under the yew tree and watch your window until 
you turn out the little electric light and go to bed. It is 
desolate and the garden so big at night and your room looks 
small and cosy. (You see, I know what cosiness means. ): 
Some night when you are in bed I shall come up all those 
wooden stairs and along the black corridors into your room 
and look at you. Puta paper and pencil at your bedside so 
that I can talk to you. No, you can’t stop writing. I have 
not nearly finished. And you don’t want to go back into the 
college—and leave poor Berwick? Yes, it és getting dark 
but you will not be afraid of being alone in the dark. Be- 
sides, you are not alone, are you? WO, I won't permit that— 
I know what is going on in your mind and you're not to 
say it. If you say it I'll turn this hand of yours upon your 
own throat and kill you. Yes, KILL you God is a——”’ 

“In nomine Patris, et Filii——” gasped Nicholson, dank 
with fear. 

The pen was dashed to the floor; his right hand—gone 
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black and talon-like—bounded from the table. He met it 
with his left and the two hands fought savagely in the air 
before him: his left, his own hand, nerved by inexpressible 
terror, wrestling against the right demoniac hand. He stag- 
gered to the door and the wind (perhaps) shut it in his face. 
Backwards across the table he went and, stumbling, a talon 
ripped his chin. “God! God!” he screamed and avoided 
the fighting fingers. The door again at last! He opened 
it with a foot and staggered out, a nail (was it?) shredding 
his habit as he went. 

é- et Filii et Spiritus Sancti——” 

Suddenly, like spent snakes, the dreadful fingers collapsed, 
the dark hand became limp and shrivelled weakly. Reaction 
overcame him. He fell down four steps to the main garden 
path, crawled, regained his feet, and fled and fled. Three 
college Fathers were chatting in the lighted doorway of the 
house. He cried out to them in a shambling voice, ran, and 
pitched at their feet. . . . 





GEORGE WHITFIELD. 











“ THE ENGLISH REVIEW ” AND THE 
CHURCH IN IRELAND 


OL Cee appeared in the January number of Zhe 
English Review an article on “ The Catholic Church 
and Home Rule,” under the signature “ Sacerdos.” 
Its avowed purpose was to show that the Catholic Church in 
Ireland is at heart opposed to a domestic Irish legislature ; 
and that a wise British Government should override that 
opposition,and set up at once some form of Irish Home Rule. 
The article is, however, in reality—whatever the intention of 
the writer—an envenomed attack on the Bishops and Priests 
of the Irish Catholic Church. 

With the political views expressed in the article, not being 
myself a politician, I am not at all concerned. With the ill- 
informed and calumnious statements which it contains re- 
garding the Clergy of the Catholic Church in Ireland I am 
concerned; partly because I have been for many years a 
member of that Clergy, among whom I count many dear 
friends, and partly because I should regret any general ac- 
ceptance by English-speaking readers of the misrepresenta- 
tions embodied in the article. There are reasons enough 
just now for the feelings of bitterness and suspicion which 
divide the Irish Catholic body from the Protestants of Ireland 
and of Great Britain; is it wise to leave uncontradicted such 
slanders as can only tend to perpetuate and widen the divi- 
sion? The writer, no doubt, is anonymous; and his article 
is a plain proof of his unacquaintedness with present Irish 
conditions ; but publication in 7e English Review may give 
his statements an authority of which, by themselves, they 
are entirely undeserving ; and unbiassed readers may be in- 
terested to know the facts as they are, not as “ Sacerdos ” 
represents them. Perhaps, I had better add, for the sake 
of non-Catholic readers and as bearing upon the value of 
the personal evidence I offer, that, while not belonging to 
the Secular Priesthood, I am an Irish Priest, born in Ireland, 
brought up in the most intimate relations with the Secular 
Clergy; living and working as a Priest for thirty years in 
their midst; in close touch with lay Catholics of all classes 
and of all political opinions: I am in a position, if I may 
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venture to say so, to speak with knowledge and impartiality - 
of the Secular Clergy of Ireland. 

What then are the charges which this anonymous writer 
brings against them? I shall deal with some of the chief 
of those charges, so far as space permits. 

1. “ The more far-seeing of the clergy . . . . dread the 
coming of Home Rule” (p. 53). This is not in itself, it is 
not, indeed, set out as, a subject of censure. It is only put 
forward to base on it an accusation of insincerity and double- 
dealing. But is it true? The Irish Catholic Clergy attend 
and speak at Home Rule meetings; in their majority, they 
belong to Home Rule associations, of which they are generally 
officers; they support Home Rule Parliamentary candidates 
on the platform and in the polling booths; the families from 
which they themselves come are almost without exception 
eager partisans of Home Rule: yet we are asked to believe, 
on the word of this unknown and singularly ill-informed 
writer, without any syllable of proof, that “ the Irish Catho- 
lic Clergy are not genuinely anxious for Home Rule, as they 
most of them pretend”’ (p. 53); that in fact they “ dread 
its coming’! Can he really expect his readers to hold the 
entire body of Irish Priests guilty of such a wholly unneces- 
sary and improbable hypocrisy? 

2. But the clergy, he tells us, fear for their own position: 
“Home Rule means the end of Rome Rule—/.e., of the 
priests, over an ignorant peasantry ” (p. 53). Indeed, “ the 
purely spiritual power of the priests is very much on the wane, 
and they know it” (p. 52). On the one hand, therefore, 
they “rule over an ignorant peasantry,” “Rome” domin- 
ates the land; on the other, “their power is very much on the 
wane,” they have already lost much of their influence and 
authority! While the plain truth is—as all know, who live 
and move among Irish Catholics—that at no time, within the 
past fifty or sixty years, has the union of priests and people 
been so close as it is at present. Misunderstandings have 
died down; an acute sense of injustice—religious, social, and 
political—has drawn them together; the spread of educa- 
tion, the improvement in economic conditions, have given 
them very many interests in common. Even in secular mat- 
ters—in Education Committees, Co-operative Societies, 
Asylum Boards, political organizations—-wherever the people 
are free to choose their representatives, we find the Catholic 
Clergy in considerable numbers and in prominent positions, 
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Politicians knew well the temper of Irish Catholics, when, 
to secure the favour of the English Nonconformists, they 
excluded clergymen from Urban and County Councils in Ire- 
land by an Act of the British Parliament. 

3. Priestly power, he goes on to say, is being gradually 
undermined by “ returned exiles, who are generally the lead- 
ing spirits of the political societies; by the returning Irish- 
American, bringing with him the spirit of free-thought and 
materialism which has strongly infected the rising genera- 
tion’ (p. 52). Strange phenomenon! It is mainly our Irish 
“exiles” who have built up and who support the Catholic 
Church in England, in Scotland, in the United States, and in 
the British Colonies. They maintain a denominational pri- 
mary school system, innumerable secondary colleges and con- 
vents, even Universities like Georgetown, Fordham, Notre 
Dame, and Washington. They contribute largely to the 
building of our cathedrals and-churches, and to other Catholic 
purposes in Ireland. And yet they are given over to “ free- 
thought and materialism ’’; and such of them as return to 
this country bring that spirit with them, and infect strongly 
the rising generation with it! The statement is entirely un- 
true:—I have lived for some years among the Irish in 
America; I have met many “ returned exiles ’’ from America 
and elsewhere; there may be, there probably are, some few 
“ free-thinkers "" among them; but I have never seen one. 
Nor have I ever heard of any case in Ireland where “ re- 
turning Irish-Americans ” have tried to plant the seeds of 
materialism or of free-thought. It is equally untrue to say 
that “ these returned exiles are generally the leading spirits 
of the political societies."’ The statement has little bearing 
on the purpose for which I write: I mention it only as showing 
how utterly ignorant “ Sacerdos ”’ is of the things which he 
discusses. Not one well-known political leader in Ireland 
is a returned Irish-American—not a Nationalist Member of 
Parliament; not a prominent Director of the United Irish 
League, or of Mr. William O’Brien’s organization, or of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, or of the new Irish Nation 
League; not even a guiding spirit in either the National or 
the Irish Volunteers. And Sinn Fein, as is notorious and 
as the Rising proved, was of purely native birth and growth. 

4. The Priests too, he declares further, connive at and en- 
courage outrage, in order to stave off Home Rule: “ Whereas 
political crime, varying from assassination to boycotting and 
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cattle-maiming, and leading, in fine, to the abortive but 
bloody uprising last Easter, has marked Irish history for 
many years, not one word of condemnation or reproof has 
been uttered by these spiritual and moral guides!” (p. 51). 
And, again, speaking of “ those who excite the populace to 
acts of lawlessness and to disaftection,” he says: “I aver 
the Catholic clergy are the worst offenders in these direc- 
tions’ (p. 54). What are we to think of such wild mis- 
statements? Are they conscious falsehoods? Are they only 
due to ignorance, however gross and culpable it may be? 
Surely, all the world has read Sir John Maxwell’s public 
letter to the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, thanking the 
Catholic Clergy for the part they took, and the assistance 
they rendered, in the sad events of Easter week. Surely, 
any man who knows anything of the recent troubles in Ire- 
land, and has even glanced at the Irish newspapers, must 
know of the innumerable Priests who preached to their people 
in condemnation of the Rising; of the outspoken and em- 
phatic censures of men like the Archbishop of Cashel, and 
the Bishops of Meath, of Kerry, of Ross, of Clonfert, of 
Ardagh, of Elphin, the Coadjutor Bishop of Tuam, and 
others ; and of the repeated and fierce invectives against out- 
rage by the Archbishop of Tuam and the Bishops of Galway 
and Killaloe. Membership of secret organizations, from 
which such evils generally spring, is forbidden to Catholics 
under pain of excommunication in every Irish diocese. 
Thousands-of sermons have been preached in the disturbed 
districts against every form of crime. And it is the de- 
liberate and settled conviction of all who are in touch with 
popular feeling in the country, that, but for the influence 
and the interference of the Catholic Clergy, the Easter Rising 
would have quickly grown to such a height that the general- 
ship of Sir John Maxwell and the courage and discipline 
of his troops would have been unavailing to stay its progress. 
The Irish Clergy kept peace in Ireland, when peace in Ire- 
land was vital to the Empire. 

5. “ Yet what condemnation did the revolt of last Easter 
receive from Cardinal Logue, Archbishop Walsh (in whose 
city the most serious events occurred), or any of their col- 
leagues?” (p. 51). I have already mentioned the names of 
several of their colleagues who condemned it publicly. I 
would not be taken to imply that they, or any of the Bishops, 
were under any obligation to condemn it: I merely note the 
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fact that the statement of “ Sacerdos"’ is untrue, as it is 
malicious. As to Cardinal Logue, why should he publicly 
condemn the Rising? His own diocese was not involved; 
and what call had he to expound the moral law to the Faith- 
ful of any other diocese? “ Sacerdos ” might as fairly have 
required Cardinal Bourne to issue a proclamation to the 
miners of Tonypandy. But, when fitting occasion offered, 
the Cardinal did speak. He delivered a public and widely- 
read address to some six hundred ecclesiastics, in the great 
College of Maynooth, denouncing the folly and the sin of 
the attempted Rising. And Archbishop Walsh had not then 
recovered from a long and anxious illness. But were the 
Irish Bishops, were any of them, bound to condemn publicly 
a movement, however unwise and criminal it may have been, 
while it was being sternly suppressed by the military authori- 
ties? ‘“ The Catholic Church,” “ Sacerdos ” writes, “ teaches 
the duty of submitting to a de facto Government, though 
tyrannical, if it be obviously impossible to overthrow it, as in 
the case of the Belgian population and the German Govern- 
ment of Occupation, and counts revolt in such circumstances 
as a damnable sin” (p. 51). Some probability of success 
is certainly one of the conditions of lawful revolt and, doubt- 
less, if consulted beforehand, the clergy would have pointed 
that out. It was too late when the rising was in progress. 
The parallel is not complete, but would Cardinal Mercier and 
the Belgian Bishops be expected to condemn publicly a rising 
of their compatriots in Brussels, while General von Bissing 
stamped it out with Prussian soldiery in Prussian fashion— 
incendiary shells, wholesale arrests, lawless murders, and 
court martial executions? 

6. And what of “ Dr. O'Dwyer, Bishop of Limerick, who 
openly defies the military authority and protects his priests 
from interference in their strenuous efforts to promote Sinn 
Fein?” (p. 51). There is just one truth in this paragraph: 
Dr. O'Dwyer is Bishop of Limerick: the rest is sheer inven- 
tion. He did not defy any military authority. He did not 
protect “ his priests’: there were only two priests in ques- 
tion. He did not “ protect them from interference’: no 
interference other than his own was invoked or threatened. 
And no “ interference,” not even his own, was suggested with 
“their efforts to promote Sinn Fein”: he was only asked 
to jnflict punishment upon them. The true facts of the case 
afid the entire correctness of the Bishop’s action are shown 
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by brief extracts from letters which were exchanged on the 
occasion. On May the 6th, Sir John Maxwell wrote to the 
Bishop of Limerick: “ There are two priests in your diocese 

. whose presence in that neighbourhood I consider to 
be a dangerous menace to the peace and safety of the Realm ; 
and, had these priests been laymen, they would have already 
been placed under arrest. In this case I would be glad 
if your Lordship could obviate the necessity for such action, 
by moving these priests to such employments as will deny 
their having intercourse with the people, and inform me of 
your decision.” Three days later, the Bishop “ desires to 
point out that the action which you suggest to him to take 

. would be a very severe punishment, which the Bishop 
had no right to inflict on these priests, except on a definite 
charge supported by evidence”; and he asks for the defi- 
nite charge and the evidence. On the 12th May, Sir J. Maxwell 
writes again: “ Father has been reported as on 14th 
November, 1915, speaking in his church against conscrip- 
tion. He is said to have attended a lecture by P. H. Pearse 
on the ‘ Irish Volunteers of ’82,’ and of blessing the colours 
of the Irish Volunteers at —— on 17th March, 1916. Father 
—— is said to have been active with a certain E. Blythe, 
organizing Irish Volunteers. . . . He is said to be pre- 
sident of the Irish Volunteers at —— and ——. He is said 
to have been present at the Irish Volunteer meeting at ——, 
when a certain John MacDermott delivered inflammatory and 
seditious speeches on the 17th March, 1916.”" And, on the 
17th of May, the Bishop closed the correspondence by a letter 
in which he says: “I have read carefully your allegations 
against Rev. —— and Rev. ——, but do not see in them any 
justification for disciplinary action on my part. They are 
both excellent priests who hold strong National views; but 
I do not know that they have violated any law, civil or eccle- 
siastical.”” The Bishop is called on by General Maxwell to 
punish two “ excellent priests,” without any offence being 
even alleged against them. He replies that he has no right 
to punish, without proof of guilt. General Maxwell then 
charges them, on anonymous hearsay evidence (“ It has been 
reported,” “ he is said,” “ Father —— is said,” etc.), with 
having favoured the Irish Volunteers, and having been pre- 
sent at a meeting where John MacDermott made seditious 
speeches ; no proof being offered that he made them, or that, 
if made, they were seditious. Only a drum-head court 
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martial could punish on such evidence, even though put for- 
-ward by a General in Command. Nota criminal court in the 
three Kingdoms but would scout the prosecution. And is 
a Catholic Bishop to adopt the most arbitrary military 
methods in his dealings with his Clergy, and sentence them 
to degradation and seclusion, without any proof of guilt, 
on a mere requisition of the military Government? 

7. There is, however, the writer of the article assures us, 
“a remarkable instance of this condonation of crime by the 
Irish Catholic Clergy (which) took place in the West of Ire- 
land, some years ago. A farm was taken by a Catholic 
farmer, in defiance of a decree of the local branch of the 
United Irish League. . . . He was promptly boycotted. 
: This failing to subdue him, on the Festival of the 
Assumption. . . . After the principal Mass, upon leaving 
the Chapel, he and his family were fired on from behind a 
wall, his aged Mother being mortally wounded, and several 
others, himself included, being hit. . . . Meanwhile, the 
parish priest was conspicuous by his absence, and neither 
he nor the Bishop of the Diocese ever made any comment on 
the affair” (pp. 51, 52). This is the one circumstantial 
piece of evidence which “ Sacerdos "’ brings forward in sup- 
port of his charge against the Irish Clergy; he plainly means 
it to be accepted without question because of its wealth of 
detail; and he expects it to prove convincing to his English 
readers. Will it be believed that it is mere fiction? No such 
incident occurred “in the West of Ireland,” or anywhere 
else in Ireland, “some years ago.”” I can remember none 
such myself. I have consulted friends, most familiar with 
the history of recent Irish land troubles: they know of none. 
I have asked the Department of Irish Government charged 
with the investigation of crime—the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary—they have never heard, they tell me, of such a case. 
How does it come to figure in the pages of “ Sacerdos ’’? 
Charles Waterton, the famous naturalist, had a strange figure 
in his entrance hall at Walton, which deceived many of his 
visitors. It purported to be a specimen of the ape-man, a 
monstrosity which he had discovered in his South American 
explorations. In reality, it was a creation of his own in- 
genuity, pieced together from various disjecta membra which 
he had brought home with him from his travels. I sus- 
pect the “ remarkable instance ” of “ Sacerdos " to have had 
a similar origin; though there is no indication that he travel- 
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led into Ireland to collect his materials. He seems to have 
selected the most striking particulars from a variety of out- 
rages which actually took place at various times and in 
various places; to have modified some, and added others of 
his own invention; and then to have fitted them together, 
as his skill permitted and his purpose required. The result 
is a representation as true to history as the ape-man of Water- 
ton was true to nature. 

The nearest approach in fact to the imaginary narrative of 
“Sacerdos,” the incident on which his story is mainly based, 
was, I have little doubt, the attack made on Mr. Helenus Blake 
White, of Hollypark, near Craughwell, Co. Galway, in 
November, 1907. He and his mother were returning to their 
home, after Sunday Mass, when they were fired at from a 
wood beside their path; and both were wounded. The 
criminals were never brought to justice, though members of 
the congregation were apparently aware that an outrage was 
intended, and there were many witnesses to its actual com- 
mission. Mr. Blake White is a Catholic, a county gentleman, 
a magistrate, and a land-owner; and the outrage was un- 
doubtedly connected with his management of his property. 
But he had not taken an evicted farm; he was not attacked 
on the Festival of the Assumption; he was returning from 
the only, not the principal, Mass; he was accompanied by his 
mother alone (he was and is unmarried) ; his mother was not 
mortally wounded (I have seen and conversed with her within 
the last ten days). And finally, so far from its being true 
that neither the parish priest nor the Bishop of the Diocesa 
ever made any comment on the affair, that the Bishop of the 
Diocese, Dr. O’Dea, visited the Parish Church in person, on 
the Sunday after it occurred, and preached to a crowded con- 
gregation in vehement denunciation of the crime. 

I may seem to attach too much importance to this, and 
the other particular charges, which “ Sacerdos”’ makes. I 
have noticed them at some length, only because they serve to 
show the equipment and temper with which he undertakes to 
criticize the Irish Catholic Clergy, and the confidence with 
which his readers should receive any statement about them 
or about Ireland which he may choose to make. 

There remains only one further point in his indictment to 
which I need refer:—It is concerned with extortionate 
charges made by the Irish Clergy for their priestly minis- 
trations. “A fee of ten, twenty, or thirty pounds is 
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extorted for a marriage service"; “ unless a substantial 
offering is made for a funeral, the priest refuses to attend ” ; 
“ huge sums are squeezed out of the survivors for Masses for 
the souls of the deceased "’ (p. 53). On this hackneyed ac- 
cusation I will only observe:—firstly, that it does not lie 
in substance with any particularity against the Irish Clergy; 
it is alleged by writers of the “ Sacerdos ” class against the 
Catholic priesthood in all the English-speaking countries of 
the world. Next, that offerings for Masses, and at marriages 
and funerals, are in these countries recognized and, under 
present conditions, are necessary contributions to the main- 
tenance of the parish clergy and the apparatus of public 
worship. And, finally, that if we except some rare in- 
stances—for, of course, there are unworthy individuals among 
the Irish Catholic Clergy, as in all numerous bodies of 
men—the accusation of money greed and of extortion is a 
baseless calumny. I have known cases of avarice, and of 
consequent harshness in exacting fees, among Irish Priests, 
as I have known them among doctors, lawyers, and land- 
lords. But the clergy, as a body, are far less eager for 
money than any other class in the community. They are 
singularly generous in their charities. What Priest or Bishop 
ever leaves any considerable estate beyond what he may hold 
as trustee for charitable purposes? And how often do writers 
like “ Sacerdos "’ venture to make any but the vaguest and 
most general charges—charges such as I have quoted from 
his article—which call only for a simple and plain denial ; 
since they have only his anonymous authority to rest on, and 
since, because of their vagueness, they are incapable of veri- 
fication? One other anonymous writer did, indeed, venture, 
some few years ago, to make against an Irish Priest the identi- 
cal charge which “Sacerdos” now makes against Irish Priests 
generally: “ Unless a substantial offering is made for a 
funeral, the priest refuses to attend." More courageous than 
““ Sacerdos,”” he named a district and a parish; and in the 
action for libel which followed, when Canon McInerney, the 
priest who was pointed at, had given evidence, the /rish 
Times, in which the libel had been published, consented to 
a verdict for the plaintiff, with £600 damages. When next 
‘“‘ Sacerdos " writes on Irish Priests, and their extortionate 
charges, he should name some persons or some places; this 
will give public opportunity to investigate his accusations 
impartially. 
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I might write much more on other details of the article ; 
but I have said enough, I think, to show what its value is, as an 
account of the Catholic Church and the Catholic Clergy in 
present-day Ireland. And now, in bringing these few pages 
to a close, the question naturally suggests itself: Why should 
any man write and publish an article such as “ Sacerdos”’ 
published in January’s Zuglish Review? What good pur- 
pose could he hope to gain by so much prejudice, ill-will, 
misrepresentation, and untruth? He may be a “ Sacerdos ’’— 
may be, or may have been, a priest of the Catholic Church, or 
of some non-Catholic Communion. But he cannot expect 
to benefit religion by means which all religion must con- 
demn. And he gravely injures the interests of civil govern- 
ment: he helps to intensify that English ignorance of Ire- 
land and of Irish feeling which is a curse to both countries ; 
and, so far as he may be read by Irish Catholics, he can 
only add to the spirit of bitterness towards England, and 
of contempt for English opinion, which is already too pre- 
valent amongst us. 


P. FINLAY. 











AN OXFORD PRIVATE : 
ARTHUR BRANDRETH, M.A. 


Bourne Brandreth as a soldier. He was not one of the 

young spirits who went to the war, as it were, on wings. 
He was a volunteer who hated his volunteering. Politics 
were nothing to him; but his own clear moral sense showed 
him when an age-old and world-wide cause, the most sacred 
cause shown to his generation, stood suddenly in jeopardy, 
and how his cue, plain and immediate, was to put himself 
to use at once in the army. All his life he had been modest 
to excess, and tremulously gentle and sympathetic under a 
rough cover of “ bluff ’’ which belied his selflessness, and 
gave eften, and not unnaturally, a false or even unfavourable 
impression. Nobody who ever knew him can forget his ar- 
dours, his hastes, his jumpiness, his despatch and precision, his 
ideals and his toys. Indeed, when he set up a motor-cycle, he 
hit upon the very symbol of himself. He married it and lived 
with it, and fast and far as it carried him, his geographical 
area never grew too large for his curiosity and his benevo- 
lence. Brittany, the Tyrol, the wild parts of Ireland, ancient 
ruins, book-stalls, lonely parishes in all of these places and in 
his own land, were his ports of call. Wherever he went, he 
thought of something to give in return for his pleasuring ; 
he left a trail of thanks as he hurried on, and, though he was 
not a wit, a trail, too, of laughing memories. Never was 
anyone so unpremeditate. Visits from Brandreth dropped 
from the sky, or rolled in from the sea. Flourishing his 
smallest camera, or one of his innumerable charts or cata- 
logues, he would waylay you at the queerest hours: the whole 
odd, amusing, endearing vision of him, clad in muddied oil- 
skins: the querulous challenging grey eye, like a child’s, the 
aboriginal red hair, the mouth and chin of surprisingly 
delicate modelling, the gambolling feet, the rallying voice, 
the deceptive height, always seeming much greater than it 
was by actual measure. Or did he call in your absence, he 
would await your arrival] not in idleness. Far fromit! With 
all his interior sweetness, he was yet a sort of escaped school- 
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I: is a strange thing to remember Arthur Killingworth 
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master, born to correct and correlate. He would wind up 
every clock he could discover (inclusive of those purposely 
silenced) upstairs or down. Were an envelope lying ready 
for the post, he would perversely see where a comma should 
figure in the address, and proceed to put it in. Were the dog 
and cat (inseparable chums) in xégligé, this unconditional 
lover of all animals would find and buckle on their respective 
collars, and then lay himself down beside them on the hearth- 
rug. And thus might the family stumble upon the group, 
and catch between the familiar furry heads that sudden, 
bright, half-apprehensive grin of their guest. This set- 
ting things to rights was a passion with Brandreth, but 
no one was ever really incommoded by it. Perhaps the 
very proudest moment of his busy life struck when the Ord- 
nance Survey Office at Southampton wrote to thank him for 
pointing out flaws in a careful new publication; and notes on 
the sins of Baedeker must be humped now like hillocks in his 
silent rooms at Birkenhead. For his greatest hobby was 
topography. Getting there, ways to get there, and scien- 
tific study after you got there,—these were his heart’s desire. 
Next in interest came the plastic arts and music. Also was 
there an inexhaustible zest for languages, especially the less 
hackneyed ones, Gaelic, Flemish, and even Romany. And 
our friend knew something of ships. 

He became a convert about the time he came of age, 
and was the only Catholic of his family. His name 
among his own circle was “ The Goth.” It fitted in 
several senses, not least in his attitude towards sacred 
architecture and ornament, vestments, music, ritual. Maps, 
diagrams and such things he loved indeed to the verge of 
tears; but one knows how little chance they had with him, 
were they exchangeable with a well-wrought Y-shaped 
orphrey or apparelled alb! He spent his time never so en- 
joyingly as when converting some astonished country padre 
to medizval rightness of mind on these ticklish matters. 
Though by habit rather a silent man, then would the Goth 
“expand and burgeon,” in much dust of exposition, danc- 


ing from toe to toe and gesticulating to high heaven. With 
unanswerable argument and irrefutable proof he would 
damn all eighteenth-century ecclesiastical fashions mis- 
called “ Roman.” He left their truncations and curtailings 
not a leg, so to speak, to stand on. Having bagged his 
clerical neophyte, he confirmed and established him by some 
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munificent present of a Rood-screen, or cope and chasuble, 
or a set of surplices free of lace, for lace in church was to 
Brandreth accursed. He enriched dozens of sacristies in this 
way, and always in a shy, off-hand manner, yet always, really, 
as a thorough-going propagandist. He was just as hot for 
Solesmes Plain Chant, and had unprintable remarks to make 
about mixed choirs, with their jiggish scores and repetitive 
contexts. Did he find (as to his extreme pleasure he did, now 
and then) some mission where more than one mode was in use 
for Ze lucis ante terminum, or where a tiny server at Mass 
knew enough to turn in the book, just before the Gospel was 
read, at an acute angle to the altar, the enraptured critic was 
for settling for life in that incomparable town, that cosmic 
pearl of a village! A monastic house like Downside or Wood- 
chester, where a stable and orthodox tradition exists, was 
bound to be as a glimpse of Paradise to his eye; and pre- 
judiced as he was against Westminster Cathedral as a 
structure, in its ceremonial he found perfection. 

He cared much, very much, for the externals of the Faith, 
and the sole reason of that was because the inner spirit of it 
was the very stuff of his heart and conscience. Religion was 
not his sanctuary alone, but his playground too. Everywhere, 
at home or abroad, in his University days or behind the 
firing-line, his joy was to serve the altar, or lend a hand to 
any apostolic lay work a priest wanted to get done. Taking 
trouble, as it is called, was neither a phrase nor a thing to 
him: in the service of God it had no existence, nor had 
obstacles, nor fatigues. Had he lived to inherit the wider 
opportunities of usefulness seemingly destined for him, his 
dream was to build and endow a great church, and to lie 
there at last under a gowned effigy in alabaster, and a pre- 
Reformation Orate. Welby Pugin’s genius should have had 
him for patron. Our Goth was not unlike that Prince of the 
Neo-Goths in solid piety, in flow of fiery opinionativeness, 
and in uncompromising service of art. 

With all his accurate expletives and well-placed rages, his 
personal judgments were invariably kind; certainly he never 
had, nor tried to have, a grievance, though he knew sorrow. 
His ancient gentle line ends in him, an unmarried only child. 
He came up to Oxford at a later age than most undergradu- 
ates. Though he reverently loved his University and his 
College (Pembroke), and had a special and never-flagging 
interest in the history and the historic survivals of the old 
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town, he was solitary there for the most part, and made few 
friends; but those few were his indeed. 

When he first enlisted he joined the Public Schools and 
Universities Battalion, but was transferred later to the Royal 
Fusiliers. It was a strange anomaly that with his hyper- 
sensitive nerves he should have been allotted to the Machine 
Gun and Lewis Gun Sections. The fact is one indication 
more of his heroic self-taught constancies. His letters were 
silent when it came to the Doomsday work he had to do, but 
he had much to say of his rural billets, and how he helped to 
patch up a battered shrine, and learned to say his prayers in 
French there with little French children; yes! and how he 
wanted more, oh! ever so many more, of certain pleasant 
fruit-tablets called Thirstlets which in hot weather he de- 
lighted to toss about on the march. For Brandreth was so 
diffident a civilian that (though he had been in the Officers’ 
Training Corps in Oxford years before the war) he never 
sought a commission. Nor, indeed, could officer-stuff be dis- 
covered in his make-up. Asa plain Tommy he fought nearly 
a year at the Front, and without leave of absence in all that 
time; and as a plain Tommy he was blown to pieces for 
justice sake, on All Saints’ Day, 1916. 

He had kept his soul so white during his five and thirty 
years that he had no need to fear the end. It is speaking' 
in the language of this world, in the inadequate language 
of a quite discredited world, to call his an unfulfilled life. 
It was anything but that. A Christian death, ix osculo Domini 
(to use the sweet phrase of old), reached and crowned him in 
the terrible moment, at the incredible post, where God had 
willed him to be. And with that Arthur Brandreth, in his 
English sense of duty and his masculine simplicity, must have 
been altogether content. So must we be who mourn him. 
May that good heart, seldom quiet, rest in peace, 


Where in white the Saints see Light, 
Glad past all desiring ! 


L. I. GUINEY. 








ROMA—AMOR 


ITY of the Romans, 

Dreadful was thy rising, 
When the marching legions 
Made the peoples tremble. 


Kings went down before thee, 
Macedonia’s offspring ; 
Carthage sank in ashes; 

Gaul was tamed and Britain. 


Rivers were thy frontiers, 
Danube, Rhine, Euphrates ; 
And the vast Atlantic 


Stayed thy march to westward. 


Cruel were thy pastimes; 
And thy sons and daughters 
Fed their eyes on victims 


Torn from Northern homesteads. 


Indian robes and jewels 
Decked thy haughty ladies, 
Feasting with Lucullus 

On world-ransacked dainties. 


Venus, Mars, victorious, 
Were thy chosen patrons; 
Jupiter was honoured 

In illustrious temples. 


Rome, “of things the fairest,” 
Virgil sang thy glory, 

And foretold dominion, 
Time-less, universal. 


Roma Immoritalis, 

Strong, benign, peace-giving, 
Thou shalt reign eternal: 
So thy poets hymned thee, 


Cheating fates they knew not; 
For the ancient vanished; 

But a nobler empire 

Rose within thy ramparts. 


To an Imperator, 
Charioted triumphant, 
Captive chiefs before him, 
Now no trumpets sounded. 


From thy gates, unfolding 
Love’s tremendous banner, 
Saints went forth in splendour, 
Summoning nations to thee. 


As they won the nations 
Old religions faded ; 

So the sun uprising 

Melts the mists of morning. 


Even the proud Teuton, 
Unsubdued by legions, 
Bowed his head before thee, 
Roma changed to Amor. 


Not the Rhine or Danube 
Bounds thy new dominion ; 
Not the Libyan desert; 
Not the vast Atlantic. 


Thine the royal highways, 
Leading to our country, 

In thy peace, O Mother, 

We have found our freedom. 


Roma Immortalis, 

Alma, Sancta, Fortis, 
Through descending ages 
Thou shalt reign for ever. 


BERNARD HOLLAND. 











COMMUNICATING WITH THE DEAD 


HE appearance at the present time of such a book 

as Raymond * was bound to create something of a 

sensation. Published at the beginning of last 
November, a sixth edition of this half-guinea volume had 
already been called for before the middle of the following 
month. On every hand one heard it discussed, and though 
few who are acquainted with the literature of psychical re- 
search will find in its disclosures any more conclusive evidence 
for communication than was already contained in Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s own previous work, Zhe Survival of Man, or even 
in F. W. Myers’ Human Personality, still it is very inielli- 
gible that the book should make a much more powerful ap- 
peal to the general public than any earlier treatise dealing 
with the same subjects. To begin with, the splendid type 
of young Englishman, Raymond Lodge, who gave his life 
for his country on September 14th, 1915, and whose strong 
and handsome face confronts us at the opening of the volume, 
leaves the impression of a very attractive personality. The 
selection of his letters from the trenches, which forms the 
first division of the book, is published, Sir Oliver tells us, 
not because they are specially remarkable, but to introduce 
the personality of the writer and to foster a friendly feel- 
ing towards him. The letters certainly give a vivid picture 
of life at the Front, and they manifest a pleasant and cheery 
spirit that, making light of hardships, is intent only upon 
giving comfort to the family circle at home. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a brief postscript which may serve as a specimen: 


You say, Norah, that you don’t think the chateau was as quiet 
as I described. Well, provided I mentioned our gun, that went 
off at occasional intervals close behind it with a terrific report, 
it was just as I described—a peaceful summer afternoon. I 
know that people think that everything in Belgium is chaos and 
slaughter, but it isn’t so. For instance, where Fletcher is, is 
a charming country place with trees and fields and everything 
in full green. Simply ripping. If I had only had a motor-cycle 
to see it from instead of a trotting horse I should have enjoyed 
it even more! R. 


1 Raymond or Life and Death, with examples of the evidence for survival of 
memory and affection after death. By Sir Oliver J. Lodge, F.R.S. London; 
Methuen, 1916. 
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Following close upon the tragedy which, after five months 

of trench life, ended this promising career on September 1 4, 
1915, we have in Part II. an account of the communications 
supposed to have been made by Raymond to his family, from 
September 24, 1915, to May 26, 1916, some through pro- 
fessional mediums, some through automatic writing, and some 
through table-rapping in the family circle. Of these I pro- 
pose to speak in another article, as well as of the philoso- 
phical deductions which Sir Oliver sets out in Part III., and 
‘which deal with such matters as the nature of life and death, 
psychic communication, and “ the Christian idea of God.” 
It hardly needs saying that though Sir Oliver Lodge for 
many years past has been identified with an unhesitating ac- 
ceptance of the reality of spiritistic manifestations, his posi- 
tion as a man of science renders it impossible to set his 
utterances aside as the outcome of mere _ irresponsible 
credulity. The words of an F.R.S., who has been Principal 
of the University of Birmingham since 1900, and President 
in 1913 of the British Association, must command the re- 
spectful attention even of those who on religious or evidential 
grounds profoundly disagree with his conclusions. It is also 
noteworthy that the happenings since Raymond’s death seem 
to have produced in the minds of his brothers and sisters 
a conviction, which was previously lacking, of the reality of 
such manifestations. As Sir Oliver says: 


It may be thought that my own known interest in the subject 
was naturally shared by the family, but it was not so. So far 
as I can judge, it had rather the opposite effect, and not until they 
had received unmistakable proof, devised largely by themselves, 
was this healthy scepticism broken down. 


But before proceeding further it seems desirable to give 
some account of the current Catholic teaching in this matter 
of attempted communication with the spirits of the dead. 
The treatises of moral theology in common use speak upon 
the subject with notable unanimity. It would serve no good 
purpose to set out at length the slight variations that exist 
in their method of approaching the question, but the high 
standing of Father Lehmkuhl will justify a somewhat lengthy 
quotation from the eleventh edition of his 7heologia Moralis. 
After noting that the use of hypnotism has not been unequi- 
vocally condemned by the Church, he continues: 


1 Raymond, p. 162. 
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The case of spiritualism is very different, and here we plainly 
have nothing but a detestable form of superstition, for spiritual- 
ism is the art, whether real or pretended, of calling up the dead 
and of communicating with them or obtaining answers from them. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that this intercourse or 
conversation takes place with the dead themselves, but except 
in the case when the manifestations are merely due to trickery 
and sleight of hand, the apparitions of dead persons and the 
communications made are really due to the devil. For utterances 
which are so trivial and not infrequently directed against the 
true faith and against Christian piety cannot proceed from God 
or from any good spirit or from the blessed in heaven. Hence 
we can only attribute them to evil and damned spirits, and since 
the souls of men that are lost neither of their own power nor 
by permission of Divine Providence can ordinarily speaking hold 
intercourse with persons still living on earth, no alternative re- 
mains but to assign them to a diabolical agency. 

Such communications can only as a rule take place through a 
so called “medium.” These mediums, while the spirit is com- 
municating or purporting to communicate are kept in a state of 
hypnotic trance induced by their spiritualist employer. There 
can be no question that a very great deal that happens in these 
séances is due to fraud or trickery on the part either of the 
medium or the responsible person in charge, but good evidence 
also exists that manifestations occur which can only be explained 
by the intervention of forces which transcend what is natural 
to man, that is to say, by diabolical agency. Excessive incredu- 
lity is as unreasonable as excessive credulity, and it would be 
undesirable that by treating such things as mere illusions and 
old wives’ tales the sin of spiritualism should be held in less 
horror. In any case, even if the manifestations are fraudulent, 
those who come there to evoke and get answers from the dead 
incur specifically the same kind of guilt as if they actually did 
hold communication with the devil. 

Neither is the sinful nature of such practices altered by the 
pretence that only communication with good spirits is desired. 
For this is a mere pretext, since good spirits do not perform 
ridiculous tricks or condescend to gratify mere curiosity. And 
to this matter belongs a decree of the Holy Office, dated 30 
March, 1898, which may be found in the Analecta Ecclestastica 
(Vol. VI. p. 187). 

Question.  ‘ Titius, while excluding from his purpose any 
compact with the spirit of evil, is accustomed to evoke the souls 
of the dead. His method is this: Being alone in his room, 
without any kind of external ceremony, he prays to the leader 
of the heavenly hosts to grant him the opportunity of conversing 
with the spirit of some definite person. He waits for a little 
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time and then he feels his hand moved as it lies there ready 
to write, and by this he learns the presence of the spirit. Then 
he explains what he wants to know and his hand writes the 
answers to the questions proposed. All these answers are in 
accord with the Faith and with the Church's teaching regard- 
ing a future life. For the most part such replies relate to the 
state of the soul of some dead person, the need that it has of 
prayers and complaints of the negligence of its relatives. Under 
the circumstances explained it is asked whether this practice of 
Titius is permissible.” 

To this the answer was returned: Uti exponitur non licere (in 
the circumstances explained it is not permissible), and the de- 
cision was ratified by His Holiness Pope Leo XIilI.1 


There are of course other moral theologians, notably 
Father Antonelli, D.Sc., who deal with the subject at con- 
siderably greater length,2 but, whether they write concisely 
or copiously, the conclusions of all and the general line of 
argument are in substance identical. By many authors ap- 
peal is specially made to the passage in Deuteronomy (xviii. 
10—12), “neither let there be found among you... . 
any wizard or charmer, nor any one that consulteth pythonic 
spirits of fortune-tellers, or that seeketh the truth from the 
dead. For the Lord abhorreth all these things and for these 
abominations He will destroy them at His coming.”’ Other 
authorities lay stress upon a pronouncement of the second 
Provincial Council of Baltimore, in which the Fathers, while 
admitting the general prevalence of fraud, assert that some 
of the manifestations which take place at spiritualistic séances 
can only be explained by satanic intervention, they accord- 
ingly exhort their flocks to give no encouragement directly 
or indirectly to these practices, and to refrain from assisting 
at such séances even out of curiosity. This language of the 
American bishops, however, suggests, as pointed out by 
Génicot,’ that to be present once in a way at such séances out 


1 Lehmkuhl, Theologia Moralis, Ed. 1910. I, 285. 

2 Antonelli, Afedicina Pastoralis (Rome, 1905, Vol. I. pp. 145—156.) The same 
writer is also the author of a special work on the subject Lo Sfiritismo, Rome, 
1902, in two volumes. Another Catholic professor of moral theology who has 
evidently paid considerable attention to spiritualistic literature is Dr. F. M. 
Schindler. He also regards participation in these séances as a form of super- 
stitious practice which is grievously sinful. See his Lehrbuch der Moraltheologie 
(Vienna, 1913), Vol. II. pp. 188—191. Cf. J. Dippel, Der neuere Spiritismus, 
p. 134, and Bessmer in Stimmen aus Maria Laach, \xiv. 57. 

8 Génicot, Thkeslogia Moralis Institutiones, 5th Edition, Louvain, 1905. Vol. I. 


p. 252. 
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of mere curiosity, when there is no ulterior bad motive or 
fear of giving scandal, is not of necessity grievously sinful. 
Still, this is a view which others appear to regard as danger- 
ously lax,! and there is apparently absolute unanimity amongst 
modern authorities in declaring that any Catholic who should 
go to a medium with the clear purpose of being put into com- 
munication with his dead friends would thereby be guilty 
of mortal sin.? 

In the face of this consensus of opinion, it would be more 
than rash for any dutiful son of the Church to act in defiance 
of the verdict thus expressed. So far as regards practice and 
conduct the only course consistent with Catholic principles 
is to refrain, under present circumstances, from any attempt 
to communicate with the spirits of the departed. At the 
same time it is open to all serious thinkers to criticize the 
grounds upon which this judgment of the theologians is 
based, and in point of fact it would be difficult to maintain 
that the reasoning either of Lehmkuhl or of Antonelli or any 
of the other well-known modern authorities is in this matter 
very strict or conclusive. The argument that the outside 
intelligence influencing the medium cannot be the spirit of 
any soul in Heaven, Hell, or Purgatory, and that therefore 
the communications so made, if not entirely fraudulent, must 
be due to diabolical agency is not, for various reasons, 
quite satisfactory. Catholic eschatology is a field of specu- 
lation which suggests a number of problems, very few of 
which have yet met with any authoritative de fide pronounce- 
ment. Until some of these fundamental questions have been 
settled, an exhaustive enumeration of the different classes of 
intelligent beings which might be in a position to communi- 
cate with men on earth is impossible. One may reasonably 
ask, it seems to me, why the spirit denizens of the whole 
outside universe should be summed up as either angels, devils, 
or souls of the departed in Heaven, Purgatory and Hell?$ 
There are surely other possibilities, some of which are sug- 

1 See Haine-Bund, Theol. Moral. Elementa, 5th Edition, 1906. Vol. I. p. 377; 
Antonelli, Medicina, I. p. 154. 

2 Consult, ¢.g., Bulot, Compendium, I. p. 174; Slater, Manual, I. 220. 

3 The argument of the Redemptorist theologian Artnys is entirely similar to 
that of Father Lehmkuhl. The intelligent causes of spiritualistic manifesta- 
tions cannot, he says, be good angels, for it is unthinkable that they should 
lend themselves to the knocking of tables or to the tricks and deceptions 
associated with these séances; nor the sovls of the departed, for these cannot 


issue forth from Heaven or Hell or Purgatory without God’s special permission, 
and there can be no conceivable reason why God should give-such permission. 
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gested, indeed are pressed upon us, by the common teaching 
of theologians during many past centuries. 

Let us look at it in this way. The total population of the 
earth on which we live is now roughly estimated at sixteen 
hundred million souls. Of these 560 millions are reckoned 
as Christians, but this estimate is arrived at by including 
practically the entire population of such dubiously Christian 
countries as Germany, France, Italy, Great Britain, and the 
U.S.A. We shall, then, be well within the mark if we sup- 
pose that the number of validly baptized Christians in the 
world is under 500 millions, while the unbaptized Moham- 
medans and pagans are considerably more than twice as 
numerous. From this we are carried on to the further con- 
clusion that over thirty millions of unbaptized persons perish 
every year, and of these some ten millions die without ever 
having come to the use of reason. Now, with regard to these 
unbaptized infants, the more common teaching of Catholic 
theology encourages us to believe that without being admitted 
to the vision of God they enjoy in the next life some sort of 
natural happiness. Many say a perfect natural happiness 
equivalent to that of our first parents in the Garden of Eden, 
but others, like Bellarmine, F. Schmid, and, in a measure, 
Lessius, introduce various qualifications. St. Thomas 
Aquinas held that these souls live happily in the “ Limbus 
Infantium ” without possessing any knowledge of the super- 
natural beatitude they have missed, because, as he says, this 
knowledge, being of itself supernatural, is not as such in- 
cluded in what is due to the separated soul. Suarez goes 
even farther, and conjectures that the unbaptized children will 
not only enjoy perfect natural happiness but that they will 
rise with immortal bodies at the last day, and will have the 
renovated earth assigned them as their dwelling place. But 
in all these expressions of opinion the theologians differ much 
among themselves. It is clear that what they tell us is little 
more than speculation, and that while we may be reasonably 
certain of the existence of a limbus injantium we can have no 
exact knowledge of the powers, feelings, or privileges of its 
inmates. Still, if we admit that these children enjoy any 
sort of natural happiness at all, it seems necessary to suppose 
that in some sense they “ grow up,” and that they enjoy 


It remains therefore that they must be devils and with this the trivial, fraudu- 
lent and often irreligious character of the phenomena entirely accords. (J. 
ZErtnys, Theologia Moralis, 8th Edition, Paderborn, 1913, Vol. I. p. 177.) 
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ultimately the full use of their matured intelligence together 
with the exercise of all the other faculties of the soul. To 
imagine that they lived for ever in a sort of celestial kinder- 
garten, with no greater power of appreciation than the birds 
of the air or the fishes of the sea, would seem unworthy of 
that Almighty Father in whose image and likeness they were 
all of them created. But if on the other hand these happy 
innocents are eventually invested with their birthright of keen 
perception, clear understanding, and the faculty of free will, 
it would seem most natural that they should be interested in 
the concerns of those who brought them into the world or to 
whom they are related by ties of blood. There is nothing, I 
submit, intrinsically repugnant in the idea that they should 
try, God permitting, to communicate with us here on earth, 
even though their attempts at communication were hampered 
with much the same sort of difficulties which attend our 
human experiments in thought transference,! or even though 
their efforts were interfered with by the intrusion of mocking 
and evil spirits whose purposes and dispositions were very 
different from their own. What is more I do not see that 
we are precluded from supposing that unbaptized infants 
may attain the maturity of their natural powers by some pro- 
cess of gradual development and that there may always be- 
long to them such peculiarities and even imperfections of 
temperament as were inherent in the personality which God 
created. Some may be serious, some joyous, some wilful, some 
kindly and affectionate, some mischievous, some bold and 
venturesome, some timid. We certainly have no warrant for 
supposing that the dimbus infantium is as free from all dis- 
turbance as the Heaven of the just. The conception of a 
state of full and pervading happiness is quite reconcilable 
with the existence of shadows and ripples due to the failings 
or idiosyncrasies of those who are all the time bound to- 
gether by a very true affection. 

And here comes a still further speculation. What warrant 
have we for supposing that this natural paradise, which we 
identify with the final destiny of unbaptized infants, should 
be confined entirely to those who were taken out of this world 
in their childhood? Obviously the position of the weak- 


* I am thinking more especially of such experiments in conscious telepathy as 
were carried out by Miss Miles and Miss Ramsden (see the Proceedings of the 
S.P.R., vol. xxi. pp. 60—93), or the later series recorded in vol. xxvii. pp. 
279—}317, of the same Proceedings. 
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minded and mentally defective who have never been fully 
responsible for their actions, even though they may have lived 
until their bodies grew to full maturity, is precisely identical 
with that of the infants. And further is there any compelling 
reason which prevents us from extending the same dispensa- 
tion to those half civilized pagan races whose intellect seems 
always more or less undeveloped and clouded? We know, 
it is true, that whether a man be baptized or not, if he trans- 
gresses knowingly and in grievous matter, despising the voice 
of that conscience which is the faithful helpmate of reason, 
he will incur the guilt of mortal sin and, apart from re- 
pentance, merits eternal reprobation. We also know that 
the savage, however barbarous, who responds to that dim 
knowledge of God which he derives from the spectacle 
of God’s creation, and who elicits in his heart an act of true 
love for the Creator, is thereby justified and vested in the 
robe of supernatural grace as efficaciously as if it had been 
conferred by the waters of baptism. But when we think of 
the degradation and barbarism of the teeming multitudes 
of Asia and Africa, the implied alternative seems a terrible 
one. Is there no éer/ium guid, but either that act of perfect 
love, or the flames of Hell for all eternity? To me it seems 
more consistent with God’s benevolent Providence to believe 
that our Heavenly Father extends to those unbaptized mil- 
lions, adults though they be, something of the same mercy 
which He shows to the infants. Expiation they may have 
to make for the heedlessness with which they have broken 
the law so imperfectly known to them. But there is no dog- 
matic pronouncement of authority,! no word of Scripture, 
no teaching of the Fathers, which in my judgment speaks 
so plainly as to exclude the possibility that those unbap- 
tized adults, who on the one hand have not risen to the height 
of the baptism of desire, and on the other hand have not 
grossly outraged the unwritten law of conscience, may share 
the natural paradise of the infants. It may even be that they 


* I am not forgetting that the Council of Florence has included amongst its 
pronouncements the declaration that ‘illorum animas, qui in actuali mortali 
peccato vel solo originali decedunt, mox in infernum descendere, pcenas tamen 
imparibus puniendas.” It is, however, evident that if by infernum were here 
understood Hell in the strict sense, .e. a place of everlasting torment, we should 
have to believe that the souls of unbaptized infants were also condemned and 
abide in a place of suffering. The common teaching of theologians, therefore, 
justifies us in holding that the word “ hell” is used in a sense analogous to that 
in which we say in the Creed that Jesus Christ ‘‘ descended into hell.” 
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will constitute numerically a vaster host than the blessed in 
Heaven or the lost souls in Hell. I do not affirm this, but 
its impossibility is not plain to me.t' Granted, however, that 
the hypothesis were true, such adults whose thoughts had 
never been sufficiently fixed on God to raise them to the level 
of the supernatural dispensation, would have many reasons 
for wishing to occupy themselves again with those affairs 
and personages of earth to which their hearts had previously 
been given. If they had the power it seems clear that they 
would also have the wish to communicate with men still 
living. 

And there is yet another point which it seems to me ought 
to be taken into consideration before we can confidently de- 
cide against—I do not say the probability, but the possibility 
on Catholic principles of any true communication between 
the dead and the living. Can we define quite accurately the 
moment at which the soul passes entirely out of this world 
and comes, so to speak, under the operation of a new set of 
disabilities? The Council of Florence declares that those 
who die (deceduxt) in mortal sin, or even in original sin 
alone, “ mox in infernum descendunt,” descend soon (?) or 
straightway (?) into the nether world. But even granting 
that a similar law must apply to the just who have to pass 
through Purgatory, what is the precise moment indicated by 
the word “die” (decedunt),and what is the meaning of sox? 
May we not suppose that there is an interval, even a rela- 
tively long interval, between that marked external change 
which follows upon the last breath of the dying man and the 
appearance of the soul before the judgment seat of God? 
As some of my readers will probably be aware, much attention 
has of late years been directed by moral theologians to what 
has been called the “ interval of latent life.” It is now the 
common belief, to quote the important monograph of Dr. 
J. V. Laborde, that 

Between the moment at which the external signs of death 
supervene by the suspension of the functions essential to the 
conservation of life, such as respiration and circulation, and the 
moment at which the spark of life is totally and finally extinct, 
there is a period of latent life of greater or less duration, de- 
pendent upon the nature of the causes inducing death.? 


1 Neither is it plain to me that there can be no other class of intelligent 
beings besides men, angels and devils. Might there not conceivably be intelli- 
gences whom God never intended to raise to the supernatural order ? 

* Laborde, Les Tractions rhythmées de la Langue, 2nd Edition, p. ii. 
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The same physician, in a memoir read before the Academy 
of Medicine of Paris, in 1900, assigns as the average term 
of latent life an interval of no less than three hours. Numerous 
cases are related by competent medical observers in which 
life has been restored by artificial respiration and other simi- 
lar methods after the body has been submerged for the best 
part of an hour, or even, it is stated, for more than two or 
three hours, under the surface of the water, while Dr. Blanc 
y Benet, a Spanish Catholic physician of authority, refers 
to “ several instances of soldiers wounded on the battle-field 
and apparently dead from hemorrhage who are known to 
have been restored to life after lying for two, four or even 
twelve days in this state of seeming death."" High medical 
authority seems to warrant the opinion that there may be a 
condition of life in which the soul continues to inform the 
body and prevent its corruption without performing in it any 
other vital function.1 


“Tt is not contrary to any known laws of nature,” says a 
memorial drawn up by the Barcelona Academy, “that a man 
should continue for a longer or shorter time to live without any 
vital operation. This is known to happen in the case of certain in- 
ferior animals and of plants during winter. But science does 
not possess the means to demonstrate how this condition of things 
obtains.” 2 


Now it cannot fail to strike any reader who is acquainted 
with the materials collected by the Society for Psychical Re- 
search and incorporated in the volume of Messrs. Myers and 
Gurney, entitled Phantasms of the Living, how well this 
period of quiescence when the soul still remains as it were 
earth-bound, and imprisoned, though loosely, in its tenement 
of clay, accords with the overwhelming evidence of com- 
munications made to and appearances seen by far distant 
witnesses at times more or less approximating to the moment 
of some dead friend’s passing away. Hence I am led to ask 
whether it is not at least a conceivable hypothesis that in 
rare and exceptional cases souls, owing possibly to certain 
physical causes of which we understand nothing, may remain 
earth-bound not during minutes or hours, but during long 
periods of years awaiting that ultimate release which will 


1 See Ferreres, Death Real and Apparent in Relation to the Sacraments, p. 84 and 
passim, 
2 Ferreres, /.c. p. 74. 
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alone permit them to appear before God’s judgment seat.* 
During this interval one could imagine that they may be 
enabled to show themselves to their fellow men as wraiths 
and ghosts, and that they may also, under certain conditions, 
communicate with temperaments which are exceptionally 
sensitive to such influences. There are some curious pas- 
sages in the non-evidential matter of Sir Oliver Lodge’s re- 
cently published record of the Raymond sittings which would 
fit in not ineptly with such an hypothesis.: 

But with regard to the book Raymond itself, and the evi- 
dence which it offers, or purports to offer, for the possibility 
of communication with the world beyond, I must defer further 
comment to another occasion. My sole purpose in the pre- 
sent article has been in the first place to set down clearly the 
uncompromising attitude which Catholic Moral Theology has 
adopted towards the whole question of spiritualistic com- 
munications with the dead, whether by séances, automatic 
writing, or any similar processes, but secondly to express the 
opinion that there is nothing in the dogmatic teaching of 
the Church which compels us to believe that @// the manifesta- 
tions which profess to emanate from the other world are in 
themselves either fraudulent or of a diabolical origin. I 
cannot too strongly emphasize either my conviction that such 
practices are extremely dangerous, and therefore very wisely 
forbidden, or my deep sense of the difficulty, it may be the 
insuperable difficulty, of unravelling the tangle; but I ven- 
ture to urge that the possibility of these communications, even 
from the Catholic point of view, has not yet been disproved, 
and that such a scientific body as the Society of Psychical 
Research are doing a good work and not evil by the patient 
collection of evidence bearing on the problems involved. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 The Scripture and medizval tradition seem to contemplate something 
analogous in the case of Enoch and Elias. 
2 Raymond, pp. 195—196. 
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THE BISHOP’S ENDURANCE 


I 


“c WONDER,” said his lordship, ‘“ what o’clock it is. 

I I wonder how I shall get out.” 

He did not address anybody in particular, and he 
expected no one to answer, because there was nobody at that 
moment in Monkchester Cathedral but himself. That was 
the trouble. At least that was half the trouble; the other 
half was that no one in all the wide world had the least idea 
that he was there. About thirty thousand of his fellow 
creatures, including the Dean and Chapter, the Chancellor, 
and one of the Archdeacons, were within less than two miles 
of him: but they might as well have been at the North Pole 
(or the South) for any help they would be likely to bring 
him. For not a single one of them had the faintest sus- 
picion that the bishop of the diocese was locked up in the 
Cathedral. 

“ The worst of it is,’ observed Dr. Trimmer, “ no one will 
be in the least anxious: no one will miss me.” 

By these unsanguine expressions the bishop intended no 
admission of personal unpopularity—he was by no means an 
unpopular prelate: in august circles he was admired, in Dis- 
senting circles he was regarded almost as an ally, and even 
agnostics discerned in him no fierce antagonist. Neither did 
he mean any reflection on the humanity of his contemporaries. 
All he meant was that no one knew he was missing, that no 
one was likely to find it out. 

His own episcopal palace was hardly three hundred yards 
from where he stood (absent-mindedly patting Bishop Hard- 
mouth’s alabaster skull-cap to aid consideration): but no one 
there would be awaiting his appearance, no one would grow 
uneasy if he did not turn up all night. Of course he was 
not in the habit of staying out all night; but those of his 
servants who were in the palace supposed him to be at Monks- 
grange: and at Monksgrange no one would be anxious as 
they would suppose him to be sleeping at the palace. 

When the Bishop of this diocese had been also Abbot of 
Monkchester there was a country-house, to which a “cell” 
of the abbey was attached, some eight or nine miles from 
the city. It stood in the midst of the opulent abbey-lands, 
and there were the great tithe-barns, and the standing for 
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the oxen and cows. Thither would the abbot retire, to attend 
on the spot to the business of his estates, and thither also 
would be sent for a brief change any monks from the mother- 
house who might be ailing or in need of rest. 

Since the Reformation Monksgrange had been the country- 
house of the Bishops of Monkchester. In summer-time his 
present lordship lived there more than at the palace: it lay 
on higher ground, among the downs, and suited Mrs. Trim- 
mer’s health better than the close, moist airs of the city: and 
there was more amusement there for the episcopal children. 
At Monksgrange would Mrs. Trimmer and the children be 
at this moment, only that they were away at the seaside. It 
was now late in the season, and on the morrow Dr. Trimmer 
had proposed going to Northshore to spend one night and 
then escort his family home. 

This afternoon, however, he had come in to the city, and 
had sent away the motor-car from the Close gates, telling 
the driver that he should probably sleep at the palace, and 
that should he decide not to do so he would go over to 
Monksgrange in a taxi. The bishop was not one of those 
prelates who are niggard spenders of their shillings; he had 
no need to be, for not only were his revenues large, but he 
came of a moneyed family, and both Lady Julia and Mrs. 
Trimmer had had competent fortunes. Neither had been 
very young at the date of their marriage, and neither had set 
up for beauties ; his lordship did not quite approve of beauty 
in episcopal ladies. 

As he dismissed his motor-car the bishop perceived that 
the congregation was trickling out of the south door after 
evensong, and he himself slipped in by a small door in the 
north transept. Thence, by the north choir-aisle he trotted 
quickly round to the Bilbraham Chapel, whither his particular 
business took him, without meeting anyone—though, as he 
passed (almost on tip-toe) the clergy-vestry door, he could 
hear the Dean’s rather droning voice. “ ‘Aurigids,’ I thought 
so,” said the bishop to himself, hastening his steps. “Glad 
I’m not there.’’” The Dean’s hobby was meteors, and his 
lordship thought pitifully of it: his own was heraldry and 
genealogy (his grandfather was state coachman to George IV. 
as Regent) and the Dean held it beneath reasonable con- 
tempt. 

In the Bilbraham Chapel the bishop had a special interest: 
it was plentifully adorned with armorial enrichments, and 
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Abbot Bilbraham had belonged to the ancient family of which 
the late Lady Julia had been a scion. The bishop’s eldest 
son, already Archdeacon of Finchley, quartered the Bilbra- 
ham arms: for Lady Julia and Lady Maria had been the only 
children of the thirteenth Earl of Stickminster. That very 
afternoon Dr. Trimmer had come across an ancient MS. 
throwing much, to him, new light on the Bilbraham descents, 
and on the frescoed armorials of the Abbot’s Chapel. It 
even appeared that there was a royal descent: and the loyal 
prelate’s heart glowed at the thought that his son might have 
a Plantagenet ancestor, and be twentieth cousin of his 
gracious Sovereign. True the descent in question was 
through a lady who had not been Queen of England, but the 
bishop was too decent a man to rake up the scandals of the 
middle-ages, when the whole state of things as to faith and 
morals was in so defective a condition. 

In his heraldic and genealogical studies the bishop had 
been so much absorbed that he had been oblivious of the 
flight of time, till the failing light made it impossible for 
him to pursue them any longer. Then he pulled out his 
watch and found it had stopped, a thing that had never oc- 
curred before since the night of Lady Julia’s death, when 
he had been too deeply troubled to remember to wind it up. 
For he was an affectionate creature, and his wound had then 
seemed to him incurable. No doubt Mrs. Trimmer thought 
she had cured it, but the bishop was not always sure, for 
Mrs. Trimmer had a sharper tongue than Lady Julia, and 
was more “ managing": having no high birth to take her 
stand on, she was not inclined to make little of her mental 
capabilities, which were considerable. 

The stopping of his watch struck his lordship as somehow 
portentous; and the next, equally unpleasant, portent, was 
the discovery that he would have himself to stop—where he 
was. 

He tried every door; each was locked. 

The Cathedral stood, in exquisite isolation, in the midst of 
wide lawns of closest-shaven velvet. There were houses all 
round them: palace, deanery, canonries, college, and “ hos- 
pices ” (almshouses they were called by the ignorant vulgar) 
for widows of decayed clergymen, or decayed widows of 
clergymen who had once flourished: but no house was within 
two hundred paces of the minster. He might shout or yell, 
but no one would hear: and at first the bishop never dreamt 
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of shouting. He was a prelate of noted dignity, not over- 
bearing, but of weighty decorum. His high office sat on 
him like a garment from a first-rate tailor: you felt its ex- 
cellence without discussion of its cut or material. He was 
urbane, and could be very pleasant: he could be entertaining, 
but none had ever dared to call him funny. 

To bellow in the Cathedral would have seemed to him like 
brawling in church. He could sit, in unruffled calm, upon his 
throne while doctrines supposed by most Christendom to be 
of the essence of Christianity were being blandly exploded 
in the pulpit. But he simply could not picture what course 
he would have to adopt had he been compelled to hear a yell 
or a shout within a sacred edifice. He was too decent. 

Not even to get out could he have howled “ Tomkins!” 
for the verger—who indeed lived in Canongate, half a mile 
away. 

“Of course I shall never be missed,” said the bishop, re- 
peating himself, as those who failed to admire his sermons, 
were apt to accuse him of doing. His High Church clergy 
(a factious minority in the diocese) did not admire them at 
all. Heathen parables, and Erastian essays, they called them. 
“Cold Bacon,” one curate said they were; “ warmed on 
Hobbes,” suggested his rector: but they were not eminent 
clerics, for St. Neot’s was attended chiefly by factory-hands, 
and no one of much account went there. 

For the first time in his life Bishop Trimmer perceived 
disadvantages in the possession of two houses within ten miles 
of each other. Had he only owned one his household would 
at least have discovered, before going to bed, that he was 
missing: not that that would have told them where he was. 

A low grinding noise sounded high up, and he knew that 
the hour was about to strike. He had now been aware of 
his incarceration a long time—about three weeks, he felt. 

Nine o'clock! No wonder he was hungry. No wonder 
it was dark. 

Then the bells began to chime the tune of a hymn. They 
did it every three hours. 

“ This is the place, O Lord 
Wherein Thine honour dwells.” 
Quite so. But what right had he to dwell, to lodge, in it? 
Technically might not the Dean and Chapter consider his 
lodging there as a legal trespass? 
The bells were approached by a winding staircase entered 
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from the north-transept: the door of it was locked. Even 
had he been willing (and I think he might now have almost 
been willing) to mount up these, and jangle an alarm, he 
could do nothing of the kind. Behind the high altar and 
before the Lady Chapel (“ the Ladies’ Chapel” the bishop 
preferred calling it, in deference to the spinster congrega- 
tion that chilly worshipped there of winter mornings, devout 
and blue-nosed): before the Lady Chapel, I say, was the 
broad and deep area known as the retro-choir. It was full 
of monuments, and began to be full of moonlight. Grim 
enough the poor bishop thought those stony effigies looked 
now. A long shaft of cold moonlight fell on the splendid 
tomb of Cardinal de Bohun, once abbot of Monkchester, 
bishop of Monkchester, Chancellor of England, and Papal 
Legate. The monument was one of the archzological glories 
of the minster. The Cardinal’s recumbent figure, in full 
scarlet, with the broad flat scarlet hat upon its head, was 
said to be a true portrait. 

“I daresay it is,” thought the bishop, “a hard, truculent, 
indomitable, unmerciful face.”" To the Cardinal's left was 
the tomb of Abbot-Bishop Grandmaison, founder of Grand- 
maison (or “ Gramson "’) College at Oxford, also Chancellor 
of England. Beyond, that of Bishop and Abbot Ploughgast, 
founder of the Convent of Poor Clares at Monkchester, and of 
the hospice for Mercian Pilgrims on the Janiculum at Rome. 
At the Cardinal's feet towered the canopy over Bishop Ugo’s 
tomb, who later became Archbishop of Trinitaé dei Goti in 
the Abruzzi. On the south side of the retro-chapel was the 
humbler, but beautifully pure Gothic, monument of Bishop 
Thornhold, at first a monk of this abbey, then English Secre- 
tary to Pope Urban II., and finally Abbot and Bishop of 
Monkchester. 

Further east, flanking the Lady Chapel, were the chauntry- 
chapels of Bilbraham and Oscathorpe, both of them abbots 
and bishops. 

No post-reformation prelates were buried in this part of 
the Cathedral. Their tombs adorned the choir-aisles, and 
north and south transepts. The most striking of these was 
the group monument of “ The Lord,” as described by the 
vergers—to distinguish him from the rest who had been “ my 
lord’ only. It represented ““‘ THE RIGHT HONBLE, in very 
large capitals, and Right Rev., in meeker, eighteenth century, 
italic, John Wildspur, LORD VISCOUNT ROOKWOOD, eldest 
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surviving son of THOMAS, second EARL OF CROWBURY 
P.C. K.H. Lord Bishop of this Diocese: who married first 
Jemima dr. of Sir Anthony Dudgeon of High Dudgeon Bart. 
and second the Honble Augusta Tripper dt. of James, Ist 
Baron Slipperton: and died 18th Aug. 1755. He had been 
tutor to H.R.H. Frederick Prince of Wales. And of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven. (He predeceased the Earl his 
father and left no issue. )” 

The noble prelate is represented seated, in wig and gown, 
between his two Viscountesses, of whom the fatter brandishes 
a Coronet, and the ill-tempered looking one heaves a Bible 
at the public. On my lord’s lap lies open his treatise on the 
Alliances of the House of Brunswick. A mitre hangs, like a 
night-cap, on one knob of the arm-chair, and a crozier lolls 
against the other. At the prelate’s feet squats the figure 
of a stunted child with drowsy eyes. The vergers explain 
it to be an allegorical representation of charity: and also 
explain that his lordship’s next brother, coming to view the | 
monument, took the presence of the marble infant in very 
bad part, and “ caused the last words of the inscription to be 
added after the Kingdom of Heaven.”’ 

““ My lord,” says the verger, “‘ was only third son of the 
Earl when he took orders, and wasn’t best pleased, they say, 
to find himself a clergyman when the eldest son got killed 
in a jewel, and specially when the next was drownded. But 
his book on the Brunswicks got him a bishopric, that and his 
‘igh birth; and, as the old Earl was close fisted, the income 
of a bishop suited him very well. He built the ball-room 
at the palace, and left £100 for twelve bed-gowns for twelve 
poor women annuwelly on his birthday forever.” 

Not far from this fine piece of statuary was the more 
moderate tomb of Lady Julia, and, pausing near it, the bishop 
returning from the retro-choir said once more: 

“IT wish I could get out.” 

Whether Lady Julia echoed that wish on her own account, 
who can say? She was, at all events, far too discreet to echo 
it aloud. She had never been the woman to put her hus- 
band in an awkward position: and the present awkwardness 
of his position would hardly have been mended by her emer- 
gence. Lonely enough he was, but what a thing it would 
have been if the morning had found him there zoé alone. 
Once out how could he have insinuated to her the propriety 
of retiring before the approach of vergers, and devout 
spinsters? 
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The bishop hastened away, and bent to listen at the south 
door. Outside it had a deep porch, and once, five years 
before, a Deanery housemaid and Palace footman had been 
caught there in the very act of plighting their mutual troth— 
at much such an hour as this. Both the Bishop’s wife and 
the Dean’s had so spoken to the delinquents on the morrow 
of that night that the bishop felt there was little hope of 
any repetition of the irregularity. “ Hope”; fear I should 
have said. Yet, as the good man listened, his tremulous 
eagerness was not unlike a forlorn hope. Had any whis- 
pering caught his ears I am sure he would never have told 
tales. Alas! there was no sound at all except that of the 
wind whistling into his ear through the keyhole, and slightly 
tickling it. 

Embittered by disappointment (he Aad hoped, more than 
he would allow to himself) he grabbed at a chair (in which 
a widow in a mouldy bonnet sat all week-long, selling book- 
lets about the Cathedral, by Mrs. Trimmer, for the restora- 
tion fund) and belaboured the door fiercely with it. Inside, 
the noise was startling enough: outside, he feared it would 
' be heard at no great distance. Alas! no belated reveller, 
straggling home, would be there to hear. No revellers lived 
in the Close. The bishop—of course—was glad of it. He 
was not a teetotaller, he lived in courtly circles, before the 
days when guests of Majesty quaffed gingerade, or toasted 
their Sovereign in barley-water: but he hated riotous revel- 
lings, and never drank port after half-past nine, and that 
always at a big table in a fine room. Beer in a pot-house 
he would not choose to think of: beer in a noisy place that 
smelt of beer . . . still he did begin to think that if a good- 
natured reveller (and why should not a reveller be good- 
natured? Good nature is not an exclusively supernatural vir- 
tue) could be passing within ear-shot of the /racasso he was 
making it might be an immense blessing. 


Il. 


Before eleven o'clock struck the bishop had ceased to be- 
labour the door and turned from it hopelessly. 
Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch‘entrate, 
he knew was written, /este foetd, over a certain door: then, 
remembering what door it was, he waved aside his own quota- 
tion with a dignified gesture of grave protest. 
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“I shall have to camp here,” he told himself: and, once 
arrived at that unwilling conclusion, he easily decided on 
the spot. The Corporation Pew was plentifully supplied with 
fat and soft velvet-covered cushions, but it was open to the 
air, and the air was now chilly. The de Bohun chauntry was 
closed in, and would be—stuffier: people die of chills, but 
they don’t die of stuffiness. The Cardinal’s chauntry was 
a long way from his tomb, and had been erected and en- 
dowed (in honour of St. Peter’s Chains) by the Cardinal in 
his life-time, whereas the monument had been placed after 
his death. It was a narrow parallelogram of beautifully 
carved stone, with an altar at the eastern end, and was now the 
family pew of Lord Foxpits, the Master of the East Monk- 
shire Hounds. It contained several arm-chairs, with excel- 
lent and loose cushions. The chairs his lordship piled up 
at one end; the cushions he added to some from the Corpora- 
tion Pew to improvise therewithal a couch—and it was not too 
uncomfortable, considering. From the vestry he brought an 
armful of serge cassocks to serve as blankets. The Mayor's 
own cushion, which slightly resembled the woolsack in the 
House of Lords, was to be his lordship’s eider-down. 

“It reminds me,” he observed, “‘ of the thing on the bed 
in the Hotel of the Three Holy Kings at Cologne. Kings, 
indeed: where on earth did the Catholics get /hat legend 
from?” Having found his bed rather comfortable the bishop 
was about to compose himself to sleep when he bethought 
him of two things. He hadn't said his prayers: and he 
hadn’t taken off his coat, which would “ rumple.’’ A pious 
and a neat man, he arose and remedied both omissions. Ten 
minutes later he was asleep, and the empty Cathedral oddly 
echoed his loud and regular snores. 

Midnight struck; and within five minutes a voice that 
seemed well used to command demanded: 

“Who sleeps here?” 

The bishop’s snores ceased for a moment, but almost im- 
mediately began again. 

“Who,” demanded the voice, more loudly and more in- 
sistently, “who sleeps here? Here in my chauntry?” 

“I’m not asleep,” said Dr. Trimmer, sitting up, and in- 


deed scrambling to his feet. “It is too cold to sleep.’’ His 
legs felt, certainly, very chilly. 

The four large wax-lights on the chauntry altar,never before 
lighted, were now burning, and they threw a weird light. In 
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that light towered the tall, portly, and somewhat imperious 
figure of Cardinal de Bohun. Dr. Trimmer, a small compact 
prelate, disliked him more than ever. 

“What are you doing here?” His Eminence enquired 
austerely. 

“I tell you I was trying to sleep,” Dr. Trimmer replied 
rather pettishly: he felt empty like the Cathedral, and he did 
not care to be seen in his shirt-sleeves and breeches, and he 
did not like the Cardinal's manner, which was not, in fact, 
conciliating. 

“ T built this chauntry,” observed His Eminence, “ for holy 
orisons and vigils, not for sluggish sleepers."’ His tones were 
nearly as cold as Dr. Trimmer'’s legs. 

“ Quite so. But I got locked in and had to pass the night 
here.” 

“Many have passed the night in this church, but not 
sleeping.” 

“IT doubt if I did sleep. It was too cold.” 

“You were,” said the Cardinal bluffly, “ asleep when I 
entered. That was an indecorum in such a place: an /n- 
decentia, But cover not your fault with an untruth... .” 

“ An untruth,” cried the bishop, justly irate, ““ do you know 
who you are speaking to?” 

“From your fashion of addressing me I was wondering 
if you knew to whom you were speaking.” 

“Oh dear yes. Perfectly. You are, I presume, the late 
Cardinal de Bohun.”’ 

JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


(To be concluded.) 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
ANGLICAN SELF-SEARCHINGS. 


No that their great Church Mission is over, the 
Anglicans are applying their minds to a process of self- 
examination. They consider, and with some reason, that the 
Mission has wrought good among the members of their own 
body, but that is not enough to satisfy their desires. Their 
Church, in their belief, is the Church of the whole country, 
the National Church, as they love to call it and regard it. It is 
then responsible for the population of the country as a whole, 
and why is it so ineffective in reaching the great mass of the 
people? How has it lost its hold on so many of them? It 
is all to the good that it should be facing these questions 
honestly, and one cannot but sympathize with the earnestness 
of spirit and the humble readiness, one might almost say 
eagerness, to take upon themselves the blame for the partial 
failure of their movement. Indeed, most of us think they 
take blame to themselves beyond what is their due. The age 
of wholesale clerical neglect is past long ago, and those of 
our own generation who are so ready to take the blame upon 
themselves are mostly just those whose zeal and self-sacrifice 
for the good of souls is worthy of all praise. If their endea- 
vours fall so far short of their aspirations the fault lies not so 
much with them as with their ancestors of former generations, 
and above all with those who created for them the unsound 
position and traditions which they have inherited. 

We are moved to these reflections chiefly by the answer 
which the Lichfield Diocesan National Council has recently 
published, as its response to the question put to these Dioce- 
san Councils generally by the Central Council of the Mission. 
Why is the Church throughout England and in this diocese 
not that effective spiritual force and moral witness that it is 
meant to be? This Lichfield response does not differ 
substantially from those sent in generally by the diocesan 
Councils and may be taken as representative of them all. 
Its text is published in the Church Times for January 12th. 
It begins with a passage which states that “a good deal of the 
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talk about the failure of the Church seems to us to be ex- 
aggerated and sometimes hysterical,” a statement which is 
largely true, particularly so far as it refers to the details of 
the Church’s supposed failure, and the remedies suggested to 
it. The Lichfield Council acknowledges, however, that there 
are things needing to be changed, and it sets down in the 
first place as abuses and stumbling-blocks, the unworkable 
character of their judicial machinery, the lack of representa- 
tive character in their convocations, the lack of readjustment 
in their endowments which the course of events imperatively 
demands, the irremovability of clergymen who have ceased 
to be efficient for their work, and the general absence of the 
power of self-government which paralyzes the action of their 
Church as a whole and in its parts. 

After this they insist on the need of fuller co-operation 
between the clergy and the laity, and call special attention to 
the value of the co-operation of the working-men with their 
pastors. Without actually suggesting it they show clearly 
that they have in mind what the recent Report of the 
Representative Church Council outlined as desirable pro- 
visions by which the working-men and the student class 
might be enabled to take a substantial part in the government 
of their Church, and especially in their own parishes. They 
do not, however, touch on what we imagine are the main 
difficulties that confront them at this point, the difficulty of 
inducing the working-man to come into the scheme, and the 
difficulty of determining what working-men are members of 
the National Church, and, most of all, the difficulty of elimi- 
nating the doctrinal differences of those who, if they came 
into the scheme, might easily prove to be more of an embar- 
rassment to their pastors than a help. 

Next we get a recommendation that the Holy Eucharist 
should be made more generally and decidedly the chief 
service in their Sunday worship. Here they deprecate the 
suggestion that they wish to be controversial; in other words, 
that they wish to assume that their fellow-churchmen are 
bound to take the same view as themselves as to the true 
character of the Sacrament. But it is not likely to escape 
the notice of those who are more distinctly Protestant in 
their tastes, that this recommendation to give to the Holy 
Eucharist the first place in their worship is intended as a step 
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towards promoting High Church views on the nature of the 
sacramental presence, and it will be proportionately resented. 

Another paragraph emphasizes the need of paying fuller 
attention to the doctrinal instruction of their young people. 
“* If,” they say, “there is one point on which our military 
chaplains are agreed, it is the appalling ignorance of the 
majority of the men who write themselves down as ‘ Church of 
England’”; and they insist that the problem for them is ‘‘ to 
train their boys and girls so that they may love the Christian 
faith, or rather Him who is the centre of it.” True, the more 
they do this and the more they can follow it up by correspond- 
ing care of their young people after they have left school, the 
more it will tell towards the removal of the reproach to which 
their chaplains have testified. But the task is not easy for any 
of us under modern conditions, and it is far less easy for those 
who cannot fall back upon the stupendous fact of an all-per- 
vading unity and definiteness of doctrinal teaching and practice 
in the Church to which they belong. It was remarked by 
those who heard our Blessed Lord when He began to make His 
public appeal to the people that He spoke with authority and 
not as the scribes. He showed by His manner and His deeds 
that He was the witness of truth, and He claimed of His hearers 
that they should accept what He said, because He said it. And 
this accorded with their nature. They felt themselves un- 
qualified to examine and judge for themselves, but they could 
take in what was told them by a Teacher whom they knew 
they could trust. It was the same with the preaching of the 
Apostles. They, too, spoke with authority, and the people to 
whom they were sent knew that they could trust them. It has 
been the same all through with the Catholic Church and that 
phalanx of teachers who have succeeded to the place of the 
Apostles. They have always spoken with authority, and by 
their unity and definiteness in time and place they have been 
recognised as the teachers of truth; and so have been able to 
lead the people confided to their charge. In the last paragraph 
of their response to the question set them the Lichfield 
Diocesan Council approach the question of Church unity. 
They feel that their want of unity is a fatal obstacle in the way 
of their apostolate. Yet they fall back on the unreal pro- 
posals of the Lambeth Quadrilateral. But these can never 
lead them to that mode of unity which entitles the minister of 
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the Church to speak to his people with authority. May we 
press upon them this aspect of the question they are con- 
sidering? It is surely one that claims their attention. 

S. F.S. 





PERSONALITY AND PROCESS 
T was to be expected that the Church of England, in this 
her season of self-examination, should receive warnings 
from self-appointed prophets anxious to tell her how she may 
gain that general attention and allegiance for which she 
craves. One of these prophets uses the columns of The Times 
for the utterance of the oracles which he graciously and con- 
fidently delivers at short intervals. In the middle of the past 
month, on January 13th, this same prophet delivered under 
the title, ‘‘ Mechanical Religion, Personality and Process,” 
an oracle of this sort for the benefit of those responsible for 

the administration of the Church of England. 


It is well [he said] to speak plainly on this matter; because the 
Church of England now is honestly anxious to know why so many 
people, in their nature religious, are indifferent to her. It is because 
they find so much that is mechanical in her teaching, and especially 
in the teaching of those who think themselves most orthodox. 
There is of course no need for that teaching to be mechanical ; 
it becomes mechanical only in the hands of those who do not 
understand its true meaning, and especially in the hands of those 
who insist that they alone have the right method. Such a recom- 
mendation is no recommendation to the really religious mind of 
to-day. What we seek is a method that shall live in the present- 
ment of it, not one that dies on the hands of those who proclaim 
its infallibility. 

What then is the nature of this mechanical method which 
our prophet in his “‘ really religious mind” finds so objection- 
able? In his introductory paragraph he distinguishes between 
mechanical religious practices and mechanical religious 
theories. What are meant by the former is sufficiently well 
known. But he says “it is not so commonly known that 
there are also mechanical theories of religion into which it 
is very easy to fall, and to think them the most orthodox 
certainty.” 

These theories [we are further instructed] are only the conscious 
acceptance of an inveterate tendency in the mind of man... 
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which is always creeping into all his thought and suppressing all 
his more generous emotions. True religion protests against this 
tendency; it insists that person, in God and man, is more real 
than any process; that we must always value person and every 
person, above process, and that we only attain to wisdom when 
we see person as the reality and process merely as a comment of 
our own minds. But there is always a false religion in which the 
sense of process prevails over the sense of person so that salvation 
itself is thought of as process to which a person is utterly subject, 
and which can be achieved only by the utter submission of person 
to the mechanism. 


This is not very clear, and it is probably not doing the 
prophet an injustice to suggest that he prefers it should not 
be very clear. There are some theories whose only chance of 
taking on depends on the obscurity of the language in which 
they are wrapped. But let us quote a little more and then 
the reader will see that the objective this prophet has before 
him is the sacramental system, together with the doctrine of 
salvation from sin, or subjection to an external law of God, or 
subjection to any other control than that of a man’s own 
sweet will. He goes on, 


The mechanical religion, as we have said, always sees itself as 
the most perfect orthodoxy. There is one exact method of 
achieving salvation and no other; and this has been ordained by 
God. . . . For the mechanically religious mind all sacraments are 
merely a: process and no one can be saved except by undergoing 
them. That word safest betrays the mechanical mind; for in 
real religion there is no question of safety. A man repents not 
because he wishes to subject himself to a mechanical process of 
salvation, but because he knows that his sin cuts him off from God 
and man. It is man the person and God the person that affects his 
mind. . . . No doubt many who repent find that they do so best 
by confessing and obtaining absolution . . . but if repentance is 
their aim they do not practise the method for the sake of safety. 
Nor do they believe that it is the only method; to do that is to 
degrade it at once into a mechanical process. It may be the best 
for A but not for B, and A should be content with the fact that 
he finds it best for himself. . . . For God is a person, that is the 
knowledge to which he attains, and for God each man must be 
a person too, and not merely raw material to be subjected to a 
process of salvation. 


Now we can see what our prophet means and how incom- 
patible it is with all that has been revealed to us by Scripture 
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and the Church as to the nature of God and the beneficent 
laws and institutions He has provided for our salvation. The 
very name of salvation, as we have seen, displeases him, 
although our Lord’s last words, according to the Gospel of 
St. Mark, expressly affirmed the doctrine that there is only one 
way of salvation ordained by God for mankind; although 
St. Peter, when blamed by the Jewish priests for healing the 
lame man in the name of Jesus, declared loudly that there is 
“no other name known under heaven but the name of Jesus 
whereby men must be saved"; although St. Paul bids us 
“‘ work out our salvation in fear and trembling”; and although 
the whole of the New Testament teaching moves round this 
one central idea. But really it is not worth while to spend 
time on all these vagaries. Let us goat once to the fundamental 
fallacy on which the whole structure rests. Process, he says, 
must be distinguished from person, and must always be sub- 
ordinated to it. What is process as distinguished from per- 
son? In the sense which the prophet has in mind process is 
some institution or law prescribed by God to man for his use 
and as the means whereby he can obtain the supply of his 
spiritual needs. But processes of this kind cannot be dis- 
joined from the personality of the God who has ordained 
them, for it is just by these that His personality asserts itself 
and demands submission from His creatures. The prophet 
himself allows that a man can repent ‘‘ because sin cuts him 
off from God and man,” and there is the same personal refer- 
ence in each case when man receives a Sacrament or obeys a 
Divine law and he has or should have this personal reference 
clearly and fervently before him. We can see now what, 
expressed in clear and ordinary language, is the meaning of 
this self-constituted prophet. It is that, God and man being 
both persons, it is inconceivable that God should subject man 
to any laws, or, if He does, that man should feel bound by 
them and not regard them as a slight on his personality. 
How the maintenance of such a position as this could avail to 
draw multitudes of the “truly religious minds” whom the 
prophet represents to the Anglican or any other Church is 


hard indeed to see. 
S. F.S. 
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A WITNESS TO CHRISTIANITY. 


HE return of the non-Catholic “ intellectuals”’ of our 

day to some form of belief in the supernatural is a 
phenomenon which has only been emphasized by the war. 
Materialistic Monism finds a last refuge amongst us in that 
little cave of rationalists who support The Literary Guide. The 
‘spiritual growth” of Mr. Wells, for instance, has been fre- 
quently noted. A less known but still noteworthy writer, 
Mr. L. March Phillipps, in a striking volume called Europe 
Unbound, gives welcome signs of the same general tendency. 
The central idea of the book seems to be contained in these 
words :—(p. 45) ‘‘ Accept the Incarnation and you place 
liberty on a sure foundation,’ and with this thesis, rightly 
understood, no Catholic can have any quarrel. Mr. Phillipps 
does not hesitate to assert that liberty in the full sense was 
unknown in the pagan world and that the Renaissance, far 
from being the rebirth of freedom, was rather a return to pre- 
Christian servitude. 

It is refreshing in the midst of necessarily fallacious promises 
of the millennium which is to come after the war, through the 
progress of mankind towards a wider freedom and a discarding 
of national jealousies, to find a writer who tells us plainly that 
Christianity alone can save the world. Further, by Christianity 
he seems to understand not merely Christian morality but 
Christian dogma or at least the great central dogma of the 
Incarnation. A corresponding conclusion is reached from 
another starting-point in an earlier work of Mr. Philiipps’— 
Form and Colour, wherein he develops the thesis that the Greek 
mind understood the beauty of Form and the Oriental that of 
Colour, but that in Christian Art alone is found the perfection 
that comes from the union of the two elements, and this 
because Christians believe that the Invisible became visible, 
that the Infinite put on the bands of our mortality,—that the 
Word was made Flesh. 

The satisfaction of finding the fundamental article of our 
Catholic belief so well stated by one who is apparently not of 
the household of the Faith might incline us to overlook some 
mistakes and misstatements occurring elsewhere in Europe 
Unbound, but for the sake of the general reader it may be well 
to point them out. 
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In the first place Mr. Phillipps seems to assume that Faith 
appeals only to the non-rational or emotional side of our 
nature. This is a stand-point which has not unfrequently been 
taken up by would-be apologists, from Pascal and the Tradi- 
tionalists down to the Modernists and Pragmatists of our own 
day. Yet it is an extreme which the Church avoids as com- 
pletely as she does the opposite extreme of ultra-rationalism, 
the spirit of Encylopedists or of Huxley and Mill. ‘‘ Fides 
querens intellectum” has always been the watchword of her 
greatest doctors. 

Again, Mr. Phillipps seeks to explain the quarrel between 
the Church and modern liberalism by stating that in the 
sixteenth century she adopted autocratic methods of rule, 
following in this the example of other Renaissance govern- 
ments, and that this change of polity was embodied in the 
formation of a new religious order. We have, of course, no 
difficulty in naming it—the Society of Jesus—that standing 
obstacle in the way of all liberty and enlightenment, in the 
view of our modern historians. 

A detailed refutation of this theory would take us beyond 
the limits of these short comments, but one brief reply may 
be suggested. It is the old counsel—go to the sources and 
make sure of your facts. Let history be read in an impartial 
spirit, not in the thousand and one lesser books which copy 
mistakes from each other, but in its original documents, in 
the records, in the chronicles and the memoirs, which were 
not written to prove a case, and it will be found that the 
Church can stand the test, and that the Society of Jesus in 
particular will be recognized in the main to have been guided 
by the high Gospel spirit embodied in its published constitu- 
tions. Or, on the other hand, let the spirit which is now 
abroad in some countries, masquerading under the name of 
liberty, be critically “‘tried’’; let the present horrors in 
Mexico be compared with the recent outrages against religion 
in Portugal and France, let both be traced backwards to their 
source, and once more the verdict of current history upon 
modern Church polity, which verdict Mr. March Phillipps un- 
advisedly supports, will have to be altered. 

E. M. 
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‘““A SCRAP OF PAPER.” 


HE following note concerning a phrase which seems 

destined to become more and more memorable as time 
goes on, is suggested by a correspondence which took place 
in 1915 in the Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux, the 
French counterpart of our Notes and Queries. It having been 
suggested that the words used by the Imperial Chancellor 
were only a sort of quotation, appeal was made to the terms 
of Sir Edward Goschen’s dispatch of August 8, 1914. Sir 
Edward therein relates how on August 4th, having failed to 
obtain from Herr von Jagow any undertaking that Germany 
would refrain from the further violation of Belgian neutrality, 
he in the course of the same afternoon sought an interview 
with the Chancellor. 


1 found the Chancellor very agitated [he writes]. His Excel- 
lency at once began an harangue, which lasted for about twenty 
minutes. He said that the step taken by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was terrible to a degree; just for a word—* neutrality,” a 
word which in war time had so often been disregarded—just for a 
scrap of paper, Great Britain was going to make war on a kindred 
nation who desired nothing better than to be friends with her. 


After further details Sir Edward adds: 

After this somewhat painful interview I returned to the Embassy 
and drew up a telegraphic report of what had passed. This 
telegram was handed in at the Central Telegraph Office a little 
before 9 p.m. It was accepted by that office, but apparently never 
dispatched.' 


In the Intermédiaire a discussion arose as to the correct 
translation of the phrase in question. In one French version 
it appeared as bout de papier, in another as chiffon de papier. 
Thereupon one of the correspondents, M. H. Goudchoux, 
ventured to write to Sir Edward Goschen, enclosing a copy 
of the journal, and asked him for information regarding the 
language used in the interview. Sir Edward, it seems, very 
courteously replied that “scrap of paper,” in English, was 
the actual phrase employed by Herr von Bethmann Hollweg. 


The British Ambassador (writes M. Goudchoux) has done me 
the honour to inform me that during the last interview he had 


1 British Blue Book, No. 159, p. 112. A footnote confirms the statement 
that ‘this telegram never reached the Foreign Office.” 
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with the German Chancellor the latter spoke English, a language 
of which he has a perfect command, and he adds that on other 
occasions they had conversed sometimes in French, sometimes in 
English or German, and occasionally in the course of long inter- 
views in all three languages, but during the conversation of August 
4th the Chancellor spoke English and English only.? 


ihose who suggest that the phrase was in some sense a 
quotation appeal to a speech once made, it is alleged, by the 
grand-uncle of the present Kaiser, Frederick William IV., 
King of Prussia. Repeated promises had been made by the 
Prussian monarchs in 1815, 1820, and 1823, &c., that a consti- 
tution based on the principle of representative Government 
should be granted to that kingdom, but at the opening of 
the States General of Prussia on 11th of April, 1847, these 
promises were formally repudiated, and the King is alleged 
to have declared that all written compacts were no more than 
scraps of paper. In consequence of this a political cartoon 
represented Frederick William with a scrap of paper in one 
hand inscribed ‘“‘ Order,” another in the other inscribed 
*Counter-Order,” and a label above with the word “ Dis- 
order.” 

Of still earlier date is a letter of Lord Chesterfield, quoted 
by the Intermédiaire, in which that statesman protests 
against the unjustifiable invasion of Bohemia by Frederick 
the Great. 


I very much doubt [wrote Chesterfield]—and Grotius if he came 
to life again would, I am sure, agree with me—whether fears more 
or less well founded and rumours more or less certain can consti- 
tute a sufficient reason for the cruel invasion of a neighbouring 
territory. The most solemn treaties would be no better than 
scraps of paper if such motives as these justified our breaking 
them.? 


It is interesting to note that Frederick, like his descendant, 
maintained that the invasion was not an aggression but only 
a measure of precaution against the menace of Austrian 


policy. 
H. T. 


1 L’Intermédiairc, Nov. 10, 1915, Pp. 243- 

2 This ietter is quoted in French by the Duc de Broglie from the original in 
the Record Office. We are not quite sure therefore whether the above transla- 
tion represents accurately the terms of the presumably English original. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


In his last pronouncement upon the European 


be only situation the President of the United States 
Pn shows himself still unappreciative of the men- 


tality of the Allies, and this in spite of their 
very explicit reply to his Peace Note and the lucid and powerful 
covering-letter sent by the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Balfour. He 
deprecates in his speech to the Senate! a peace won through 
victory. He does not realize that we look upon the German 
Government as a criminal Power which has never ceased, since 
its initial and inexpiable outrage against Belgian nationality, to 
flout not only international law but international morality. Be- 
cause the Germans bring the same accusation against us, he con- 
cludes that it is a case of pot and kettle, and implicitly declares 
that it is impossible to decide between us. The significance 
of the fact that it is Germany which asks for a draw whilst the 
Allies insist on a knock-out escapes him. It is ‘the criminal 
that is willing to condone crime: those conscious of the justice 
of their cause must go on asserting it, so long as there is a chance 
of success. Justice is so precious a thing that no sacrifice is 
too great to ensure its vindication. Neutrals may be sceptical 
as to the genuineness of this high resolve amongst the Allied 
nations, nations whose past history is stained by many crimes 
against justice. We must own regretfully that, looking at the 
matter from a distance, plied by a medley of cross-accusations 
and contradictory assertions,and beyond the influence of the spirit 
that finds consistent expression in every official utterance of the 
Allies, they may have grounds for their scepticism. But we in the 
midst of the fray are conscious that, however it may have been in 
the past, now at any rate we are on the side of justice, and that 
the ten Allied nations are in fact the nucleus of that organiza- 
tion that the President foreshadows—the League to enforce Peace 
upon wanton violators of international harmony. 


— The Allies in their Note of Reply declare ex- 

How Darwinism licitly that they associate themselves whole- 
oe” heartedly with the plan of creating a League 

: of Nations to ensure peace and justice through- 

out the world.2 That idea the President elaborates with fine en- 
thusiasm in his address to the Senate, and it is the only tolerable 
outlook for a world scourged with this last and most disastrous 
of wars. Yet there are those amongst us, the victims of a false 


1 The Times, Jan, 23,1917. This, we now learn, was composed before the 


arrival of Mr. Balfour's dispatch. 
2 The plan is well expounded in the current Dublin Review by Mr, J. Snead-Cox, 
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philosophy, ignorant or despairing of the Christian spirit, who 
take a perverse delight in sneering at that ideal, towards which 
earth in its sore travail is yearning. A harder and more dubious 
task than breaking the armed might of Germany will be the over- 
throwing of that evil mentality which runs riot in the pages of 
Jingo journals like the Saturday Review, and which, insensible 
to the brutal horrors and waste of war, persists in ridiculing the 
hopes and efforts of those who would make this war the last. 
“The idea,” says the Saturday,’ “is fantastic. War will not 
end till the last soldier is killed and the sources of steel and 
high explosive have run dry.”.Why? “Man,” the too specious 
reasoning proceeds, “is competitive or combative in his very 
essence.” But surely competition may be kept, as it is in civilized 
society, within the limits of Jaw? Our pagan pessimist will not 
allow this and airily appeals “to the lesson of history and all 
experience.” 

The infidel taint in this shallow philosophy was fully exposed 
in a late issue of THE MONTH.? Its essential defect is its 
implicit denial of the power of human reason, buttressed and 
inspired by Christian principle, to elaborate a rational, instead 
of a non-rational, method of arranging international disputes 
and to create in the national consciousness such regard for law 
as will prevent the selfish pursuit of unjust national desires. We 
need to call attention again and again to this mistrust of the 
potentialities of Christianized human nature, for so surely as 
it shall prevail in the after-the-war Conferences, so surely shall 
we be back again in the old welter of the Balance of Power 
and the Race of Armaments, and all our sacrifice shall have 
been in vain. It was the manifestation of this spirit in the 
German delegates that rendered the Hague Conferences nuga- 
tory—a fact that some Germans at any rate have learnt to 
regret.§ 


Man is, of course, competitive by nature, but 

The Prussians jt was not mere competition that caused this 
aoe. present war; it was unjust competition, com- 
petition that deliberately discarded the moral] 

law and sought to gain an unwarranted predominance. There 
is a real danger of that same evil spirit, rampant enough in the 
past, reasserting itself amongst ourselves. The old blatant, 
braggart Jingoism, the fruitful parent of hostility and hatred 
amongst foreign nations, is not dead nor indeed sleeping. /ohn 
Bull, the organ of the “natural” man, is often inspired by it; 
it flourishes in the correspondence of the Saturday Review and 


1 Jan, 20. 
2 See “A Darwinian Dogmatist on War,” June, 1915. 
3 Herr Dernburg, for instance, as reported in The Times, 
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the Morning Post; and latterly, a new journal, which started 
with the ill-omened title, British Supremacy, but which has now 
changed its name into 7he National Weekly, seems to have been 
instituted to promote it. The cardinal fault of this over-blown 
patriotism is its denial of the equal rights of Sovereign States: 
the smug assertion of a God-conferred mission to lead the world. 
This is pure Prussianism, springing from a boundless national 
self-complacency, and eminently calculated to disgust and of- 
fend, not only our enemies, but also our Allies. A writer in this 
new paper,! who speaks of “ England's sacred destiny,’’? pro- 
tests that “ British Supremacy is a mere statement of a known 
fact,” not “an arrogant claim having no justification either in 
character and in history,” like “ Deutschland tiber Alles.”’ We 
can imagine with what feelings neutrals like the United States 
or Allies like France or Russia would greet that claim. The 
phrase, of course, is vague: we are left to conjecture whether 
moral, commercial, or political supremacy is meant, but the con- 
text implies the last. Now it is one thing to be conscious of the 
great practical qualities which have enabled the inhabitants of 
these small islands to build up and maintain a mighty empire, 
wherein undoubtedly the principles of freedom have enjoyed, 
if not perfect yet fairly wide, recognition; it is another thing 
to claim on the score of that success the hegemony of the race. 
We are not surprised that the writer goes on to utter the usual 
immorality of his school, “I believe in ‘my country right or 
wrong ’,” thus placing, as the Prussian philosophers do, the State 
on the throne of Deity. This spirit must be thoroughly exorcised 
before we can with a good conscience take our place amongst 
our peers at the Peace Conference of the Allies. 


“Every lover of mankind,” said President 

A Future Wilson in his historic address to the Senate, 
Fl “every sane and thoughtful man must take for 
granted that peace must be foilowed by a de- 

finite concert of the Powers which will make it virtually impos- 
sible that any such catastrophe should ever overwhelm us again.” 
It is difficult to see why this aspiration should be characterized 
as Utopian. If a certain number of nations can combine for 
purposes of security, why cannot all the nations combine for 
the same end? Why cannot there be, as the President says, 
instead of a balance of power, a community of power: instead 
of organized rivalries, an organized common peace? Why can- 
not peace be made secure “by the organized major force of 
mankind”? Such stability, it may be urged, can orlly be hoped 


' Issue of Jan. 20, 1917. 
2 We may recall that fokn Bull recently claimed that the English are 
‘*God’s Chosen People." See Tue Montu, Aug., 1916. 
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for when each nation has what jt considers it has a right to. 
It presupposes, therefore, a disgorging of all ill-gotten gains, 
so far as by the laws of prescription they have not become law- 
ful acquisitions: it presupposes the contentment of every national 
group with the laws and institutions under which it lives. In 
all this, we may reply, there is need and room for arbitration. 
Before the great war, it is safe to say that no Power except 
Germany wanted anything for which it was prepared to go to 
war. If Germany had been content with the satus guo which 
deprived her of no genuine right; if she had sought by diplo- 
matic agreements, commercial treaties, emigration, honest “peace- 
ful penetration” the outlet needed for her industrial energies, 
she would have gained all she had any real claim to aspire to, 
When,therefore,she has learnt in the defeat of her unlawful ambi- 
tions to take her proper place amongst her equals,then the League 
of Nations may be formed. Nay, it may be formed whether she 
learns it or not; the international community ex hypfothesi will 
be powerful enough to repress any individual offender against the 
peace of the world. Underlying the not uncommon discourage- 
ment one meets with in regard to this project, is either the dis- 
position expressed in “my country right or wrong,” or an un- 
Christian fatalism that imagines that national destinies are ruled 
by blind unconscious influences. 


In the Allies’ Reply to Mr. Wilson, dated 

Undying Paris, Jan. 10, 1917, they are careful to under- 
Poland. score (Article 1X.) the declared intention of 

the Tsar! to secure as one of the “ tasks created 

‘by the war” “the creation of a free Poland from all three of. 
her now incomplete tribal districts.” In the President's own 
speech he declares, as an illustration of the principle that Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed, 
“that statesmen everywhere are agreed that there should be a 
united, independent and autonomous Poland.” Thus Mr. Wilson 
sides with the Allies, for he cannot but know that German and 
Austrian statesmen have quite different views. Both are ready 
to recognize a qualified autonomy in Russian Poland, but Prussian 
Poland is to be yet more thoroughly Prussianized and Galicia is 
to remain an integral part of the Austrian Empire. We fear 
it will require a very thorough defeat of the Teutonic Powers 
before their secular victim can be released from their murderous 
grasp. Russia is ready to make reparation and to set up again 
the Kingdom she shared in dismembering. “The Tsar had cast 
his vote,” says Canon Barry in a striking article,? ‘‘ for a genuine 
restoration of Poland, one and indivisible. To this the Hohen- 


1 In his Christmas Day Orders to his Forces on Land and Sea; Times, Dec. 28, 
2 “ Undying Poland,’’ in the January Dublin Review. 
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zollern replied, and he was echoed by the feeble Hapsburg, that 
Poland should never be free but for ever divided.” And Russia 
has much to make reparation for, not only in the historic but in 
the immediate past. In the first invasion of Austrian Poland, 
the inveterate intolerance of the Germanized bureaucracy and 
the Holy Synod, using as instrument the notorious Count 
Bobrinski, inspired an odious civil and religious persecution 
against the Ruthenians, accompanied by many barbarities. The 
present internal dissensions in Russia, which are now being re- 
ported more fully in our press, are evidence of the prolonged and 
determined efforts which both monarch and people must needs 
make before they can regain their political freedom. It is ap- 
parently a gradual process but it will succeed. Zhe 7imes of 
January Ist recorded the liberation from imprisonment of the 
famous Uniate Archbishop of Lemberg, Count Szeptychi, and the 
permission accorded him to practise his own religious rite. This 
news, says Zhe Times, “is likely to give satisfaction to all 
Catholics of Slavonic race, as well as to those friends of Russia 
who regretted the mistakes committed under the influence of 
fanatical Orthodox ecclesiastics during the Russian occupation 
of Galicia.” We welcome this belated acknowledgment whilst 
reminding the reader that the “ mistakes committed " were similar 
in character to those which the Germans committed in Belgium. 


One can hardly write about Poland and her as- 


= pirations without thinking of what Canon Barry 
dette calls “another sea-girt Poland out in the 
, Atlantic.” It is said that on occasion of the 


approaching Imperial War Conference a determined effort will 
be made to settle the Irish question, once for all, in such a way 
as will secure the continued co-operation of Ireland in the work 
of overthrowing the common enemy. That till lately co-opera- 
tion has been hearty is generally admitted. There was no doubt 
at the start in the minds of Irishmen that in helping to restore 
and avenge outraged Belgium they were striking a blow for 
their own small nationality. But, by what Mr. Lloyd George did 
not hesitate to call “incredible stupidity” on the part of the 
authorities, that impression became gradually weaker and in its 
place arose the conviction that a party in England is determined 
to repeal the Home Rule Act or prevent its successful operation. 
Thus mistrust, always a ready growth in a nation ruled from 
outside, has supplanted enthusiasm, and although the Com-. 
mander-in-Chief in Ireland has admitted! that the working- 
classes there, particularly the agriculturists, “have joined the 
Army, I might say, to the last man,” the lack of recruits from 
other quarters threatens to leave the Irish regiments sadly de- 


1 Speech in Dublin on Jan, 13th. 
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pleted. The falling-off is as noticeable in N.E. Ulster as else- 
where,' and it can only be counteracted by a restoration of con-. 
fidence amongst the people at large. This, whether effected with 
the co-operation of the War Conference or not, is of the utmost 
importance for the Empire now and in the future. Mr. Shane 
Leslie has shown in the October Dublin Review that the slowness 
of the United States to recognize the justice of the Allied cause 
is largely attributable to the suspicions entertained in America 
regarding the fate of Home Rule. And the Germans are always 
ready to urge this prolonged delay as an illustration of English 
tyranny and hypocrisy. 


In Ireland itself the difficulty is mainly, if 

Orange not altogether, religious. It is in essence 

Piven an artificial difficulty. There the singular 

reen,. ° . : 

thing is that, whereas Catholics trust Pro- 

testants, chose them as their leaders and representatives and 

deal with them freely, Protestants in the North are taught 

and trained to mistrust and even to hate Catholics. Major 

William Redmond has testified that that sentiment does not sur- 

vive the journey to France, and that Irishmen from the North 

fraternize with their countrymen in the trenches. And on the 

other side General the Earl of Shaftesbury, ex-Lord Mayor of 

Belfast, bears the same testimony. Writing* of the graves of 
Irish soldiers he says— 


These sacred spots surely speak to us as surely of re- 
conciliation and hope. They mark the life-blood of a 
country spilt in a common cause. No time now for re- 
crimination. The hatchet is buried in a soldier's grave. 

Henceforth a United Ireland in which Ulster leads the 
way and paves the road to a loyal, prosperous, and contented 
country. 


Alas! that old unreasoning bigotry, the more hateful because 
masquerading as the spirit of patriotism, survives in some quarters 
over here. All the more welcome is the preservation in the 
January Dublin Review of the historic letter, written by Colonel 
Sir Mark Sykes on November 28th of last year to the Morning 
Post, the bitter and inveterate enemy of Irish national aspira- 
tions, wherein with the pen of a Junius he scourges that sheet 
for its deliberate fomenting of discord between Orange and 
Green, and goes on to plead in noble and touching terms for the 
reversal of old policies and practices and the speedy adoption 
of a plan and a spirit in dealing with Ireland calculated to lead 
to Unity, Victory, and Peace. 

1 See the appeal to Ulster issued in December by the G.C.O of the Ulster 
Division. 
2 In the Belfast Newsletter, Christmas, 1916. 
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It is only fitting that this country which, mis- 
The Turk directed by Lord Beaconsfield, “ backed the 
— wrong horse” in 1878, saved the Turk from 
- the full consequences of his crimes and gave 
him a fresh lease of life at the Congress of Berlin, should now 
be taking a hand in bundling him out of Europe, bag and bag- 
gage. Nothing is more satisfactory in the Allies’ terms of peace 
than their determination to free Christendom from the last traces 
of that abominable domination which, uncivilized itself and incap- 
able of civilization,brutalized the hapless countries it misgoverned 
and made South-Eastern Europe a bye-word for corruption. This 
is one of the tasks which in the Tsar’s phrase has been “ created 
by the war”; made essential by the Freemason clique which 
threw Turkey into the arms of Germany even before the outbreak 
of hostilities, and associated the two types of barbarism in a 
common warfare on Christian civilization. If any pity should 
survive for an ancient race, which despite its latent savagery 
had many kindly qualities, the unspeakable Armenian massacres, 
defended officially in the Reichstag though surpassing in atrocity 
anything recorded of the original Huns, should banish that senti- 
ment. The Turk must go. But whither? Not to Armenia which 
he has desolated; not to Syria, where his presence has polluted 
the Holy Places for ages. What country will receive this Cain 
amongst the peoples? It may be, since the European Turk num- 
bers only about two millions, that some few may actually remain 
in Europe under Christian government, but every vestige of his 
political power must be removed. And stern Justice must rid 
the earth of the authors and abetters of the massacres, many of 
whom are known by name. 


The war whilst not discrediting Christianity 

The Decay has done much to reveal the true character of 

. . what often passes for Christianity in this 
country. We are not referring to that world 

which St. John tells us “is wholly set in evil” and which abates 
little of its wickedness under God’s scourge. We mean the re- 
ligion of the average person, the product of non-Catholic schools 
and colleges. At its best it seems to be merely natural reli- 
gion, a cultivation of the social virtues—truth, honesty, con- 
siderateness, courage. It does not look to the supernatural for 
source or motive or method. It is, of course, the logical out- 
come of Protestantism which rejected the religion instituted by 
God and has ever since been slipping back to the plane of the 
natural from which the Christian revelation was meant to raise 
the race. It is manifest in the absence of any spiritual ground- 


' See the Official Record, Treatment of Armenians in the Ottoman Empire, 
1915—16, Hodder and Stoughton : 3s. net. 
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work on which to build, deplored by zealous Anglican chaplains 
at the Front, and in the crude philosophising of many writers 
forced to seek an intelligible meaning in the European chaos, for 
instance, in the grotesque conception excogitated by Mr. Wells 
of a limited God feebly endeavouring to express Himself in power 
and goodness, and grateful for the help of His creatures. It 
is seen, moreover, in the unceasing efforts made to do away with 
the duty of faith and to substitute an experimental knowledge 
of our destiny, which leads to the folly and sin of Spiritism, 
Much of the best thought of the day,ignorant of the channel which 
the Holy Spirit through His Church has buoyed and lighted, is 
adrift amongst the shoals and rocks of fallible reason. There 
has been for long a general decay of faith in the supernatural. 

No one can marvel at this who considers the upbringing of 
those who are outside the Fold. “Faith cometh by hearing'” ; 
what chance has the average elementary school-child or public 
school boy or high-school girl of being scientifically instructed 
in the Christian revelation? What can scraps of doctrine with- 
out authority and morality without sanction do to build up the 
character of a Christian? For many generations now have the 
hungry sheep and lambs looked up and not been fed. God's 
goodness will always respond to good-will and His mercy will 
not fail those who invoke it: still, the fact remains that those who 
are outside the true sacramental system are debarred from the 
copiousness of Christ’s redemption: for them the appointed chan- 
nels of grace are blocked: they are handicapped in their pursuit 
of virtue. That the results are not worse is due to the strength of 
the Christian Tradition, which has so far survived the sapping 
of its foundations. 


And if owing to religious anarchy the non- 

The Corruption Catholic youth of this country are largely de- 

Hi o prived of their spiritual sustenance, so that they 

istory. ‘ ° 

have to seek the truth without guidance and to 

find out goodness by savouring its opposite, at no later period 

are they likely to be better circumstanced. The lie of the 

Reformation has poisoned all non-Catholic English literature. 

There is no fixed standard of morality, no certain criterion of 

truth. Circumstances once gave Frederick the Great the chance 

of robbing Austria of the valuable province of Silesia. With 

characteristic unscrupulousness he took the chance. This is how 
Carlyle, his biographer, glosses over the robbery: 


On a sudden, from the opposite side of the horizon, see 
miraculous Opportunity rushing hitherwards—swift, ter- 
rible, clothed with lightning like a courser of the gods ; dare 


1 In Mr. Britling sees it through. 
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you clutch him by the thunder-mane and fling yourself upon 
him and make for the Empyrean by that course rather? Be 
immediate about it, then; the time is now, or else never! No 
fair judge can blame the young man that he laid hold of 
the flaming Opportunity in this manner and obeyed the new 
omen... . Just Rights? What are rights, never so just, 
which you cannot make valid? 


Thus our Scottish moralist, the English of his fustian being 
“The policeman is not looking: snatch the lady’s bag! Just 
rights! Might is the only Right.” If Bethmann-Hollweg knows 
his Carlyle, he has apt occasion for quotation here. 

But we need not go back to Carlyle or Gibbon or Froude to 
illustrate how disbelief in the existence of a teaching Church, 
founded and guaranteed by Almighty God, has distorted much 
historical writing. There is an article in the January Vineteenih 
Century which admirably illustrates the working of this bias. It 
has the laudable object of demonstrating the persistence and the 
reasonableness of the religious instinct amongst men,and there is 
much of it of interest and value on matters within the writer's 
competence. But in his conspectus of Church history,his inaccur- 
acy is simply ludicrous. After pointing out the beneficial effects 
of institutional Christianity in endowing the corrupt Roman world 
with new life and vigour, he proceeds to indict the Church for 
having “put thought in fetters,” the usual irrational gibe at 
dogma by none so freely indulged in as by those who insist on 
acceptance of the “dogmas” of science. In every other de- 
partment of knowledge, dogma, #.e., the expression of ascertained 
truth, is not regarded as fettering the mind but as freeing it 
for wider speculation. Why not, then, in religion? No, “for 
more than a thousand years wherever its power extended, the 
Roman Church made death the penalty of mental life.” 
“Christianity had padlocked the human mind and for twelve 
centuries she had withheld the key.” These are some oditer dicta 
of this good historian, who is blankly ignorant, not only of the 
wild riot of speculation de omai re scibili that characterized the 
thirteenth century,? but also that “science” took its origin in 
the fostering bosom of the Church, and that the Galileo episode 
was unique of its kind and checked scientific progress not a 
whit.® 


1 “ If aman die shall he live again ?"' by Harold Wyatt. If this writer is the 
author of a paper in the same review for September,1914, named, ‘‘God's Test by 
War," we must describe him, not only as a faulty historian, but as a militarist 
of the Bernharditype. See THE Montu, Feb. 1915, pp. 168 and 174. 

2 See Newman's IJdea of a University, p. 469; and, more modern testimony, 
Mr. A, J. Carlyle’s Essay in Progress and History, (Oxford University Press.) 

8 See The Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries, by Prof. J. J. Walsh, 
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It fills the Catholic with never ceasing wonder 
that the effect of anti-Catholic prejudice can 
still so blind a seemingly educated man as to 
make him risk his reputation by false a priort 
judgments of this sort in the pages of a prominent review. Un- 
fortunately the bulk of his readers will be as blind as himself 
and will not question his views. We must own that he does not 
regard the revolt against the Church as an unmixed blessing. He 
is clear-sighted enough to see that the reaction from what he calls 
superstition but what we know as divine faith has landed the 
masses into a gross materialism. But he does not sce that this 
is the natural result of removal from the guidance of an in- 
fallible teaching Church which alone could keep them from 
paganism. Mr. Wyatt will have it put down to Science, to what 
is at least the apparent incompatibility of scientific knowledge 
with orthodox Christian doctrine. Ignoring the hosts of eminent 
scientists who have felt no discrepancy between their super- 
natural faith and their knowledge of natural phenomena, he im- 
plies that the victory of the Copernican theory must have caused 
weakening of faith, as if the Ptolomaic were part of the Creed! 
He thinks the dogma of the Fall discredited because “ Science 
demonstrates the present state of man to be the result not of a 
fall but of a rise.” Even if “ Science" demonstrated anything 
of the sort, how can it prove that the state of original justice did 
not precede the fall? Again, “Christianity teaches the resur- 
rection of the body: Science has seemed fan unwonted note of 
caution] to teach, hitherto, that there can be no resurrection of 
the body.” 

Thus our historian accounts for the paganism of the masses, 
forgetting that those who make reason and experience the measure 
of their belief have already lost their faith. If Science 
‘demonstrates " anything contrary to Revelation properly under- 
stood, it is for Science to reconsider its proofs. 


The Pretensions 
of 
Pseudo-Science. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Labour 
The Future = party at present proceeding gains additional 
~... importance from the fact that the claims of 

ur. ° ° 
Labour for representation in the Government 
have lately been so fully recognized. It is too early to comment 
on the proceedings, but we may note that Mr. Wardle, in his 
Presidential address, fixed upon “profiteering’—a compendious 
term for expressing all unjust exploitation of the worker—as 
the root-cause of industrial unrest. In the coming reconstruction 
that fact must be kept in mind. Moreover, the labour ques- 
tion cannot be adequately discussed without constant reference 
to its history. One cannot say, ‘let bye-gones be bye-gones,’ 
and start afresh. Although the present generation is not re- 
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sponsible for ancestral sins, unless it has made them its own by 
approval or condonation, still men look before and after, and 
the individual feels the past grievances of his race or class, 
especially if he can trace any likelihood of their recurrence. A 
knowledge of history, again, is necessary to profit by past mis- 
takes. Accordingly Capital must approach this discussion in 
a frankly apologetic mood. It has a terrible past to atone for. 
Although the race of Gradgrind is dying out, it is by no means 
extinct. The existence of Trade Unions on the one hand and 
the Trade Board on the other show that incessant vigilance is the 
price of the workers’ freedom from industrial oppression. Fail- 
ing Christian principles in the conduct of business, there remain 
only those of Mammon. It is for Capital to prove that it is 
actuated by the former, by treating the worker henceforward 
as a person, uot a machine. 

A very significant article in the January \ineleenth Century 
should be noted in this connection. Its author is Mr. W. S. 
Lilly, who is far from being a Radical but who will seem revo- 
lutionary to those who do not realize that a revolution has 
already been accomplished. Mr. Lilly traces the effects on the 
conditions of labour of the successive upheavals, Industrial, 
Economic, and Political—a tale which, however familiar, never 
fails to make one wonder how a society professedly Christian 
could have tolerated such iniquities. He pleads eloquently for 
a timely understanding with the adversary, which involves a re- 
organization of industry on the basis of Christian Ethics, the 
constant aim, be it observed, of the Catholic Social Guild. 


Very necessary are the emphatic warnings 
Sex-hygiene given by the Bishop of Salford in the Catholic 
—— federationist for December and January about 
the danger threatening our Catholic children 
from proposals to teach elementary classes the facts of physio- 
logy. Already in Glasgow the School Board has (January 9th) 
authorized a form of this proposal in spite of the protests and 
votes of Catholic members. And the same short-sighted policy, 
under various titles such as “ Mothercraft for Girls,” is ad- 
vocated elsewhere. Not by knowledge merely, as the Bishop 
reminds us, but by strengthening of the will is sound morality 
inculcated. In view of the plausible arguments advanced, 
Catholics must resist by every means in their power these danger- 
us schemes which, flying in the face of all experience, would 
subject immature minds and undeveloped wills to grievous temp- 
tation. Knowledge should be imparted, no doubt,—no one insists 
more on that than the Catholic,—but not to the over-young, not 
by any save parents or their representatives, not indiscriminately, 
or in public and not without due safeguards. 


THE EDITOR. 
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III NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

Blessed Virgin, The: Meaning of “ What is to Me and to thee?” [Rev. R. 
Bullesbach in 7ad/et, Jan. 13, 1917]. The question exhaustively treated 
in Father Hull’s brochure, 77 moi kai Soi, Gunai? (Sands.) 

Law, International, Pope’s Vindication of [Revue du Clergé Francais, 
Jan. 1, 1917, p. 74]. ae ; 

Persecution, St. Cyprian on Religious [E. Grandjean in Revue Pratigue 
@ A pologétique, Jan. 1, 1917, p. 392]. 

Scapular Devction, The [Rev. P. E. Magennis, O.C.C., in Ecclestastical 
Review, Jan. 1917, p. 10). 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism, Literature of Present-day [Catholic Book Notes, Jan. 1917, 
p. §]. Bishop of London’s Inconsistency [/é¢¢. p. 25]. 

Anglicans and Catholics: The root difference between [7ud/et, Jan. 20, 
1917, p. 70; Jan. 27, p. 117). : 

Church, The: her réle in war-time [J. Rivitre in Revue du Clergé 
Francais, Jan. 15, 1917, p. 97]. 

Chureh in Ireiand, Slanders against [P. Finlay, S.J., in A/omth, Feb. 
1917, p. 119]. 

Newman contrasted with Wycliffe and Wesley [A. Cecil in Dublin 
Review, Jan. 1917, p. 56]. 

Pope, The: his place at the Peace Congress [H. Glorieux in Revue du 
Clergé Francais, Jan. 1, 1917, p. 5). 

Science in the XIX Century, what it owed to Catholics [A. Eymiere in 
Revue Pratique d’ Apologétigue, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, 1916, Jan. 1, Jan. 15, 1917]. 

South America, Slanders against Catholicism in [J. B. Culemans in 
America, Dec. 16, 1916, p. 223]. 

Spiritism: a discussion of Raymond [C.C. Martindale, S.J., in Dud/in 
Review, Jan. 1917, p. 75 ; H. Thurston, S.J., in AZonth, Feb. 1917, p. 134]. 
The Conversion of Madame Mink-Jullien by means of [Th. Mainage in 
Revue Pratique d’ Apologétique, Jan. 15, 1917, p. 475]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Birth Control: New York Medical Faculty condemn Contraceptives 
[A merica, Jan. 1917, p. 304). 

Children - After-care in U.S.A. [Joseph M‘Kee in Catholic Wold, Jan. 
1917, p. 523]. 

i Question, The State and the [J. Keating, S.J., in Monrh, Feb. 1917, 
P- 97}. 

Education: Growing recognition of need of religious clement [7aé/e/, 
Jan. 20, 1917, p. 69]. 

French Clergy in the Firing Line [7aé/e/, Jan. 6, 1917, p. 8). 

Peace, The Future Machinery of [J. G. Snead-Cox in Dudlin Review, 
Jan. 1917, p. 1] 

Poland. Recent History and Prospects of [Canon W. Barry in Dudlin 
Review, Jan. 1917, p. 18]. 

a The Meaning of [valuable article in Zhe Atheneum, Jan. 
1917, D. 9]. 

Sex-hygiene, Public Teaching of, condemned [Bishop Casartelli in 
Catholic Federationist, Dec. 1916, Jan. 1917]. 

Sheehan, Canon, Appreciation of [M. J. Phelan, S.J., in /r7sh Ecclesi- 
astical Record. Jan. 1917, p. 28]. 

Women’s Suffrage as affected by the War [Mrs. Meynell in CashoJic 
Sufragist, Jan. 15, p. 1). 








REVIEWS 


1—THE LOUVAIN PHILOSOPHY’ 


HIS Manual of the Louvain Philosophy could not have 

been presented to the English-speaking public at a more 
felicitous moment. Cardinal Mercier, the author of the larger 
part of the work, stands out before the world to-day as the 
noblest and grandest character in this tremendous war; and 
the memory of the destruction of the Library and the dis- 
persion into exile of the professors of the University is fresh 
in the minds of us all. It is accordingly assured of a most 
sympathetic reception in all English-speaking lands, and we 
ourselves are delighted to have the opportunity of extending 
a most hearty welcome to the Philosophy of Louvain in its 
English dress. 

Our welcome, however, though naturally increased by the 
circumstances, is especially based on the intrinsic merits of 
the work. Any one who compares the position of the Scho- 
lastic Philosophy in the world to-day with what it was fifty 
years ago must be deeply impressed by the change. In 
effecting that change Louvain played a considerable part. 
The Scholastic Philosophy had fallen into the profoundest 
discredit at the end of the eighteenth century. This was due 
partly to the rapidly increasing influence of physical science, 
recently born into existence, partly to the neglect, contempt, 
and ignorance of that science by the great bulk of the teachers 
and representatives of the old philosophy. As a consequence 
the ablest Catholic thinkers were disposed to abandon Scho- 
lasticism as hopeless and to betake themselves to some form 
of Cartesianisin. The same tendency, though in somewhat 
attenuated form, continued for more than the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Beside the brilliant eclectics, like de 
Bonald, Lamennais, Bautain, Gioberti and Rosmini, who 
wandered in the direction of Traditionalism and Ontologism, 


1 Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy. By Cardinal Mercier and 
the Professors of the Higher Institute of Philosophy, Louvain. Authorized 
translation of 8th Edition, by T. L. Parker, M.A., and S. A. Parker, O.S.B., 
M.A. Vol. I. Cosmology, Psychology, Epistemology, General Metaphysics. 
London: Kegan Paul. Pp. xxvi. 573. Price, 10s. 6d. 1916. 
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Catholic philosophers more competent in science like Balmez, 
Tongiorgi and Palmieri began to appear, who sought to effect 
a better understanding or a compromise with modern physics. 
Meanwhile as the century advanced abler exponents of the 
old Scholasticism such as Kleutgen, San Severino, and Liber- 
atore, came forward to demand a new hearing for the Ancient 
Philosophy in its own rights. 

Such were the events which led up to the renaissance of 
Catholic Philosophy, begun in the great movement of neo-Scho- 
lasticism or modern Scholastic Philosophy, dating from the 
Encyclical &terni Patris in the early years of Leo XIII. 
The movement has expressed itself in many valuable works 
in many countries, but nowhere has its spirit been more 
fruitful than in Louvain. And this has been due in very 
considerable degree to Cardinal Mercier. 

Mgr. Mercier, as he then was, at first professor, then orga- 
nizer and Director of Studies in the Higher Institute of 
Philosophy, and finally, Rector of the University of Louvain, 
combined in himself the robust faith of Kleutgen and Libera- 
tore in the Scholastic Philosophy, together with the apprecia- 
tion and regard for modern science possessed by men like 
Tongiorgi and Palmieri, and he infused this spirit into the 
staff which he gathered around him at Louvain. Whilst not 
a whit less loyal to the teaching of Aquinas than the most 
ardent Thomist, the attitude of Mercier’s school at Louvain 
in regard to the new physical theories was in the most 
marked contrast to the sic blatteraverunt moderni, of some of 
the older scholastic manuals. Holding that an intelligent 
sympathetic comprehension of current theories as well as a 
good general knowledge of physical science, and especially of 
scientific method, was vitally important to the professors of 
branches of philosophy bordering on the sciences, or deriving 
their data from them, Mgr. Mercier equipped himself for the 
treatment of Psychology by a very thorough study of Biology, 
and secured for his collaborateur in Cosmology, Professor 
Nys, a man well versed in physics and chemistry. In the 
same spirit of keen sympathy with the progress of positive 
science and complete conviction that the scholastic philo- 
sophy can assimilate whatever may be established by the 
modern methods of observation and experiment, he founded 
the department of Experimental Psychology, and fostered the 
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school of Sociology, both of which have done excellent work 
and won much credit and esteem for the University of 
Louvain. 

Mer. Mercier’s own teaching and that of his fellow-profes- 
sors have been published as a Cours de Philosophie in six sub- 
stantial volumes. The present work, which is to consist of 
two volumes, of which the first is now translated, is the 
English version of the Louvain Traité Elémentaire’de Philoso- 
phie, which is an abridgment of the larger Cours. This volume 
contains: General Introduction to Philosophy, pp. 1—45 
(Card. Mercier); Cosmology, pp. 46—160 (Nys); Psychology, 
pp. 161—343 (Mercier); Criteriology, pp. 343—407 (Mercier) ; 
and General Metaphysics, pp. 407—572 (Mercier). 

For our own part we confess we would rather the trans- 
lators had begun with the separate volumes of the larger 
Cours. For one reason that work naturally exhibits the 
special merits of Cardinal Mercier and his fellow-professors, 
much better than the compressed sections in this abridgment. 
Moreover our Catholic Philosophy and Theology have both 
suffered seriously from the multiplication of Compendia. What 
we most need at the present time is special treatises on various 
particular questions, over-compressed in our Theology and 
Philosophy, rather than epitomes of whole courses. And one 
characteristic excellence in the Louvain work consisted in 
presenting to the public separate complete treatises on each 
of the branches of philosophy at a time when summaries and 
compendicula had been so long and widely in vogue. In 
saying this, however, we do not wish to detract in any way 
from the warm welcome we wish to extend to the Louvain 
philosophy. The translators have done their work well; the 
language is clear, idiomatic and sound English; whilst the 
separate headings which they have introduced improve the 
presentation of the matter. 

One novel feature which will strike the professor or student 
familiar with our customary treatises is the new order of the 
course. After a short general introduction to philosophy it 
starts with Cosmology, then comes Psychology and Epis- 
temology and last of all in this volume, Ontology or General 
Metaphysics. This change in its main features seems to be a 
distinct improvement on the traditional scheme. We believe 
that the attractiveness of the Scholastic Philosophy is seri- 
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ously damaged for many of our students by the abstractness, 
the difficulty and in general the aridity of the subjects by 
which that philosophy is usually introduced to them. After 
some months devoted to the dry grammar of Pure Logic the 
student is suddenly plunged without any knowledge of psy- 
chology into the most difficult problems of epistemology. 
Yet all the heresies of modern epistemology have their sources 
in false psychology, and can be adequately refuted or even 
understood only after a considerable amount of instruction in 
psychology. The mere fact of calling epistemology by the 
name, material, real, or applied logic, does not get rid of the 
difficulties involved. Again, ontology is recognized as the 
most abstract of all branches of philosophy, and the most 
remote from the student's previous intellectual experience. 
By undertaking it before the student has been trained in 
abstract thinking and reflection in the more concrete branches 
of special metaphysics its difficulty is necessarily much in- 
creased. Cardinal Mercier obviates both inconveniences by 
placing criteriology or epistemology after psychology, and by 
treating ontology subsequently to the other three. Personally 
we think it would be preferable to put the cosmology after 
instead of before the psychology and criteriology, but that is 
a minor point. 

The section on cosmology furnishes in a compressed form 
the substance of the excellent work by Professor Nys in his 
well-known larger treatise. The compression necessarily 
makes the reasoning a little more difficult to follow at times; 
and we would also have particularly welcomed some addi- 
tional sections on the electronic theory of matter which has 
awakened so much interest since Professor Nys’s work was 
first published. In fact in view of the fertility of modern 
physics and physical chemistry there is already room for 
bringing parts of this section up to date, but the positive 
exposition of the scholastic theory of matter and form and 
the general principles and method of criticism will be very 
helpful to the student. 

In the psychological section Cardinal Mercier's admirable 
handling of the biological aspects of the subject stands out 
clear and convincing notwithstanding the abbreviated form of 
the treatise. Indeed in no department has the progress of 
modern science proved more encouraging to the disciples of 
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the Scholastic Philosophy than in biology. It is not too 
much to say that all the best biological work of the present 
century tends back towards the scholastic and Aristotelian 
conception of life. McDougall’s Body and Mind—oddly 
omitted from the translators’ English bibliography—as the 
Oxford professor of physiological psychology himself some- 
what shame-facedly admits, might have been published as a 
scholastic manual. The English reader will probably desid- 
erate a fuller treatment of the problems emerging in empirical 
psychology. The long dynasty of keen observers and skilful 
analysts of mental phenomena from Berkeley and Hume, nay 
from Hobbes and Locke down to Stout, James Ward, and 
William James, have overrun a vast psychological area which 
needs to be scrutinized and prospected by our modern scho- 
lastic psychologists. It is in genetic psychology that the 
Scholastic Philosophy is still most backward; and probably 
the most effective way of advancing its position in the intel- 
lectual arena of to-day would be by good monographs on 
such topics as the process of perception, the activity of the 
intellect, appetency and volition, the emotions, etc., in which 
the considerable quantity of sound grain gathered by these 
many able and acute students of the human mind could be 
winnowed from the chaff and assimilated into the scholastic 
system, as St. Thomas appropriated and absorbed what was 
best in the teaching of Aristotle. Such, we believe, is the 
true spirit and ideal of the neo-scholastic movement, in which 
Cardinal Mercier and the school of Louvain have played so 
influential and so worthy a part. Accordingly we most 
heartily commend this summary of their teaching to our 


readers. 


2—A HISTORY OF THE IRISH DOMINICANS! 
cee MACINERNY has a noble task before him—to 

recall to life the labours, the sufferings, the triumphs ot 
one of the chief provinces of the renowned Dominican Order. 
The dates on the title of this volume mark out a golden age, 
the thirteenth, that is “the greatest of centuries.” And in 
this great age the Dominican Order reached the highest pitch 
of its development in every branch of learning and sanctity, 


1 Vol. I. /rish Dominican Bishops (1224—1307). By M. H. MacInerny. 
O.P. Browne and Nolan. Pp. x, 635. 10s. 6d. net. 1916, 
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of art and administration. In view of the Seventh Centenary 
of the great Order, recently celebrated, the volume should 
excite all the more interest. 

Our writer, again, brings to his task a hearty love of his 
subject, learning, labour, and style, though in arrangement 
the present reviewer finds much to be desired. In a volume 
of about 650 pages the author, according to his own computa- 
tion, has completed only a small section of his subject. He 
proposes to deal with it not chronologically but according to 
a classification of matter which has won the approval of 
Dr. Grattan Flood. After treating of the Bishops, thirteen 
only of whom appear in this volume, those, viz., belonging to 
the thirteenth century, the author intends to deal in succes- 
sion with “Martyrs and Confessors,”’ ‘‘ Provincials of the 
Order in Ireland,” “‘ Professors, Preachers, and Writers,”’ and 
finally ‘‘ Priories, their Founders, Benefactors, and Vicissi- 
tudes.” It will easily be seen that this method must necessi- 
tate much overlapping, much travelling over the same histori- 
cal and even biographical ground, which will further extend 
what is already a very considerable undertaking. The result 
is that, instead of a continuous narrative, we have rather the 
materials of history, rather a book for reference than what 
might be and should be an epic. We trust we shall not be 
ranked by the author amongst the “barren” critics he stig- 
matizes (p. viii) ; his choice of method has not been a hasty 
one, but we fear it inevitably results in a somewhat blurred 
picture. Good according to his plan as his work is, it falls 
considerably behind what we might have hoped from its title. 
It contains hardly anything about the Irish Dominicans, only 
casual and heterogeneous references to the grand features of 
the age. Its subject is biography; the lives of thirteen 
thirteenth-century bishops in Ireland, who were chosen out of 
the Dominican Order. Of course these excellent men had 
much to do, after consecration, with the history of their times. 
In a very pushful age, they had to fight hard for their rights, 
and those of their flocks and dioceses. But the records of 
these conflicts, which Father MacInerny has so diligently 
collected, do not give us the history of the Order nor of the 
times. Indeed the handling of controversial topics, sometimes 
or even frequently, leads off the lines to reflections on the 
secular griefs of Ireland, and misdeeds of the English Govern- 
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ment there—fitting subjects of sorrow and condemnation if 
this were quite the place for them. 

What is urgently wanted, in order that the trees may not 
obscure the view of the forest, is the transfer to appendices or 
to notes of all documents in foreign languages, and of all 
irrelevant controversies, of all that disturbs the calm contem- 
plation of what is beautiful, true, ennobling, and invigorating 
in the great subject which Father MacInerny has undertaken 
to set before us. Let the biographies of Bishops continue, 
but preferably in dictionary form at the end. Let us by no 
means lose one word of truth, however black or bitter; there 
is no great picture without great shadows. But the true artist 
arranges the shadows to support and relieve the lights, not to 
overlie and perplex them. 

After our author had thus arranged all his materials, with 
his dates and documents, in the background: and has 
denounced (in footnotes) to his heart’s content all dissen- 
tients, then he might have risen to a higher plane in his text, 
or in a very ample historical introduction to his great theme. 
Then, he might have justly given vent to his enthusiasm for 
Ireland, for Dominic, for the thirteenth century; for its mis- 
sionary friars, for its great bishops and other glories; and we 
should have listened with delight. 

We would, finally, venture to commend to him a careful 
study of Feudalism, as set forth, for instance, in Father Bede 
Jarrett’s excellent article in the Catholic Encyclopedia, supple- 
mented by Balmez or Father Michael. What was good in 
that vast system is clearly developed by these writers and 
contrasted with what was wrong. The reader gets little or 
no guidance about it here. But it is at the least quite 
unscientific to account for every feudal abuse in Ireland with 
one word, “English”: especially so, when the overlord and 
his court were predominantly French. 

There are the makings here of an admirable history. The 
later biographies, especially that of John Darlington, show a 
distinct improvement on those that precede. In the subse- 
quent four volumes the author will have a great opportunity 
of coming to closer grips with his subject and according it the 
treatment its intrinsic worth deserves. 
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3—FORM AND CONTENT?! 


HIS book marks a further stage of the famous contro- 
versy, if one ought not rather to say, the famous crisis, 
which arose at Oxford when Dr. Sanday, the Lady Margaret 
Professor whom Oxford has ever held in such veneration, 
declared publicly his agreement with those new theologians 
of the Church of England who reject altogether in its literal 
sense the doctrine of the Virgin-birth of our Lord, and that of 
His corporal resurrection, and yet maintain the lawfulness of 
reciting, in the discharge of their clerical duties the Creeds in 
which these doctrines are publicly professed, without thereby 
laying themselves open to the charge of inveracity. More 
proximately the Form and Content of the Christian Tradition was 
occasioned by an article of Dr. Sanday’s contributed to the 
Modern Churchman of June, 1915. That article was entitled 
“On Continuity of Thought and Relativity of Expression,” 
and had been written and previously delivered at a meeting 
of the Churchmen’s Union. It was an exposition of the 
grounds on which the venerable writer deemed himself 
entitled to regard himself as a consistent believer in the 
Christian tradition though constrained to reject so much 
which earlier and even still surviving generations held to 
tenaciously. The river on whose banks we live is in one 
sense abiding, in another sense every moment changing. 
So in the Christian doctrine there are the contents which 
Dr. Sanday describes as “the Christian endeavour which in 
all ages has been concentrated on God and Christ with the 
aim to enrich man’s conception of Both as the objects of his 
worship and devotion;” and the form in which these contents 
are expressed, and this form he contends is “ relative”’ to the 
knowledge of the particular age which uses it for that purpose. 
Mr. N. P. Williams—who is Chaplain-Fellow of Exeter 
College and apparently is conservative efiough to believe in 
the authority and infallibility of the Church, indeed in many 
ways thinks and writes as a Catholic, though obviously is 
not one in our sense of the term—joined issue with Dr. Sanday 
and sent him a long and carefully weighed argument against 
his view of the relation of content to form in the Christian 


1 Form and Content in the Christian Tradition. A friendly Discussion 
between W. Sanday, D.D., and N. P. Williams, M.A. London; Longmans. 
Pp. xv. 167. Price, 6s. net. 1916. 
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tradition; and this first letter led on to two successive letters 
from Dr. Sanday in defence of his positions and two more 
in reply from Mr. Williams. In the volume as now published, 
Dr. Sanday’s article from the Modern Churchman, together 
with his two letters to Mr. Williams, are interlaced with the 
latter’s three letters—Dr. Sanday in his Preface to the whole, 
as agreed between the two, having the final word which he 
uses very abstemiously. Each side does its utmost to state 
in its full force what is urged against it, and a tone of the 
fullest and yet easiest courtesy pervades this discussion, which 
is in this a pattern of what such discussions should be. 

It would take an article to do justice to any criticism we 
might otherwise wish to make on the arguments used on 
either side, whilst to express an opinion on the results of the 
discussion would be feeble and useless unless sunported by 
proofs. It must be enough to say that Mr. N. P. Williams, 
though he makes one or two admissions which are un- 
necessary and injurious to the position he is maintaining, 
has on the whole set forth with correctness and considerable 
force the motives for the orthodox side; so that readers who 
are prepared to take the needful pains (for the subject is stiff) 
have a good opportunity of estimating for themselves the 
value and balance of the evidence. 





4—TWIXT THE OLD AND THE NEW' 
M: ESCOTT BLOSS explains that originally the text 


which has been expanded into the present volume was 
intended merely for a course of lectures on a great Christian 
leader. There are four main divisions in the book, one on 
the Religious Movement in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, by way of supplying the religious environment in 
which Newman lived and under whose influence his mentality 
was developed, one on his early life and the formation and 
development of his religious opinions, one on the Oxford 
Movement, the origin and direction of which was so largely 
determined by his leadership, and one on his career as a 
Roman Catholic. To this, which seems to have constituted 
the volume in its original form, four Appendices are now 


1 A Study in the Life and Times of John Henry Cardinal Newman. 
By the Rev. W. Escott Bloss, A.K.C. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Pp. xx. 267. Price, 5s. net. 1916. 
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added, the two which are of importance being those on the 
relation between Newman and Manning, and on the relation 
of Newman to Modernism. The author is one of those who 
have felt the charm of Newman’s personality and career, and 
writes of him with a full sympathy, and on the whole with a 
correct appreciation of his character and ideals. At the same 
time he does not claim to have drawn from any other than 
the usual published sources, in using which he has not always 
succeeded in fixing the due proportion in which the character 
and events stand to one another. The title is meant to 
indicate the aspect under which the study of Newman 
specially interests him, namely as mediating between the old 
and the new knowledge. 

During the nineteenth century the old beliefs of the Church 
were threatened by the “‘new Knowledge” and Newman 
stood between the old and the new. ‘‘On the one side 
there was the old conservative element which clung tenaciously 
to the traditional faith; on the other the new party which, 
doubtful of the permanent value of the old beliefs, sought to 
reconcile the Creed with the progressive thought of the age. 
Throughout the whole controversy Newman’s persistent aim 
was to soften’the antagonism between the two parties, and 
to prevent a schism which would have been a catastrophe 
to the Roman Church.” This is somewhat excessive. There 
was never in the years when Newman was a force among 
English Catholics the faintest trace of tendencies opposed to 
one another like that. Merely young writers were a bit 
overventuresome in their theological statements, while graver 
judges wished to see them resolutely condemned straight off; 
and meanwhile Newman, taking up a middle position, thought 
they should be allowed a little more latitude in dealing with 
questions that were involved in intrinsic difficulties. That 
was all. Mr. Escott Bloss takes up an independent position 
in regard to Newman, especially as regards his passage from 
the leadership of Tractarianism to discipleship in the Catholic 
Church. But, though he fails to be conscious of it, in con- 
trasting Newman’s idea of the Church as static and involving 
that “‘the dogmas formulated in the course of successive 
controversies and the institution that formulated them were 
fixed and unalterable for all time,” with what he calls 
dynamic conception as involving that the Church is a living 
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society, growing, expanding, and adapting itself to the needs 
of each successive generation, and expressing the great funda- 
mental verities in terms of progressive thought—he takes up 
a position which is essentially Modernist, the same in fact 
which in his Appendix he ascribes, and rightly, to Father 
Tyrrell. 

The book is adorned by some portraits, and among them 
the delightful portrait of Keble in his prime by G. Richmond, 
R.A. 
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ANNUALS. 


HE Catholic Directory for 1917 (Burns and Oates: 1s. 6d. net), some- 

what reduced in size but not in real utility, affords as ever a valuable 
conspectus of the Catholic forces and activities in Great Britain, and a great 
variety of information of interest and indeed importance to Catholics. Its 
low price makes its absence from any self-respecting Catholic household 
unintelligible. It is to be regretted that the absence of returns from certain 
dioceses lessens the value of the comparative statistics on p. 572. The 
editor calls attention to the remarkable fact, in some way doubtless con- 
nected with the war, that whereas the number of marriages in 1915 exceeded 
those of 1914 by nearly 4,000, the corresponding number of baptisms was 
less by 4,600 odd. Exhaustive as it is, we still desiderate in this publication 
detailed information of what the Church in Great Britain is doing to 
counteract the evils of intemperance. 

The Official Catholic Directory of the Province of Birmingham for 1917 
(Washbourne: 6d. net) is now in its fifth year of issue. Of less extended 
scope than the Catholic Directory just noticed, it is able to supplement 
with many interesting details, the information, personal and official, given 
in the larger work, besides embodying several useful features of its own. 

The Benedictine Almanac and Guide for 1917 (The Editor, St. Anne's, 
Liverpool: 2d.) gives, together with the Benedictine Calendar, a full 
account of the present status and past year’s history of the monks of the 
English Congregation—an inspiring record of vigorous and varied religious 
work. Special interest attaches to the notice of Cardinal Gasquet’s Golden 
Jubilee, of the new Archdiocese of Cardiff and of the opening of a new 
Preparatory School at Ampleforth. The booklet is adorned with several 
excellent photogravures. 

The Catholic Social Guild, which has been receiving the supreme token 
of evangelical acceptance in being persecuted by the righteous, does not 
allow these domestic worries to abate one jot of its activities. Its Year- 
Book for 1917, the eighth in the series, called Catholics in England: their 
needs and opportunities (C. S. G., 6d. net), is perhaps the most important 
of all that have yet appeared. It responds toa call which has been sounded 
in our Press that Catholics should review their forces, coordinate their 
energies and apply themselves with all the strength and optimism of their 
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faith to the task of baptizing into definite Christianity the new order which 
is being born amid the throes of war. The secularist wants to have done 
with Christianity—as if the old order was in any real sense Christian !—it 
is for Catholics to urge the practical claims of that Faith which was insti- 
tuted to save nations, as well as individuals. This little book, which yet is 
astonishingly cheap at sixpence, should give both stimulus and guidance to 
this most necessary enterprise. After a careful survey of our numbers and 
distribution, it discusses in detail the Catholic ideal in the Home and the 
School, all that is needed to help the young and helpless, our position and 
relations towards higher education, our organized work for social better- 
ment and the need to coordinate it, and other topics of pressing interest. 
The usual information about the C.S.G. itself, which shows it to have 
maintained its vigour and productiveness wonderfully under war-conditions, 
closes a very valuable publication, to be perused by all who take their 
duties as Catholics and as citizens really to heart. 

From Dublin (C.T.S. of Ireland Depét : Upper O’Connell Street) comes 
another wonderful sixpennyworth--The Catholic Truth Annual for 1916, 
numbering 80 quarto pages and enriched by a variety of portraits. It is 
devoted to a retrospect of the year’s work and a record of the annual 
meeting, the papers read at which it reproduces in full. We trust they 
may all be made accessible in penny pamphlet shape, for they form a 
singularly stimulating contribution to current social theory. Space pre- 
cludes mention of more than one ortwo. The Bishop of Cork delivered 
the inaugural address on the Encyclical Rerum Novarum, from which, in 
view of a recent bitterly unfair attack on the Catholic Social Guild for the 
use of similar language it may be of interest to quote the following : 

The Pope condemned a form of Socialism, but not every form of eco- 
nomic doctrine that passes under the name of Socialism. It is important 
then to define that form of Socialist doctrine which was condemned by 
the Pope, as opposed to Christian and national moral principles and 
to separate from it those other economic theories which though some- 
times called Socialistic, may be left to the free consideration of political 
economists. We can distinguish four forms of Socialism : Communistic, 
Collectivist, State or Municipal, and Co-operative Socialism. It may 
be questioned whether the name “Socialism” is applicable at all to 
some of these theories. But usage is the final article of language, and 
if we find the word “Socialism” applied even to lawful economic 
theories we have to take account of the fact. 

This, we may venture to say, is excellent common-sense, and it expresses 
no more and no less than the incriminated views of the C.S.G. Another 
remarkable paper—“ Are Irish Catholics thinking ?”—by Father Laurence, 
O.S.F.C., contains a very useful collection of authentic Socialistic utterances 
asserting the utter incompatibility of genuine Socialism with Catholicity. 
Like its English relative, the C.T.S. of Ireland does not seem to meet 
with that support amongst Catholics which its importance in the Church 
clearly calls for. 
APOLOGETIC. 

The chaos of the non-Catholic mind in regard to the most important 
truths of time and eternity, so much emphasized by the war, is further 
illustrated by contrast when we take up such a book as Mr. Charles Hart's 
The Student’s Catholic Doctrine (Washbourne: 3s. 6d. net) lately issued. 
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It is a book which many teachers have been waiting for—a clear, concise 
statement of the Faith as systematized and expressed in our Catechisms, 
set forth in quite sufficient detail yet comprised in one handy, excellently- 
printed volume. One realizes more poignantly by the perusal of this book 
the terrible injury done to human civilization and progress by Luther’s 
revolt which had the disastrous effect of cutting off so large and virilea 
portion of the race from the source of supernatural truth. This calmly- 
reasoned and logical treatise will also be very useful to those who have to 
instruct converts. 
POETRY. 

The Dark Angel alone would mark out Lionel Johnson as a religious 
poet of rare excellence, own brother, with yet an individuality of his own, to 
Francis Thompson. But there are many other very beautiful things in the 
slender volume, The Religious Poems of Lionel Johnson (Burns and 
Oates: 2s. 6d. net), which Mr. George Engelbach has selected and to 
which Mr. Wilfrid Meynell contributes an illuminating preface. Johnson 
produces his effects with little elaboration of form. Using for the most 
part simple metres, he makes his thoughts live by sheer intensity and force 
of phrase. An Englishman by birth and education, no native poet has ever 
so hymned the secular woes of the sister isle as he has done in his Cérist- 
mas and Ireland. This selection, we trust, will send new readers to the 
opera omnia of a true poet whose genius found its fruition only in Catho- 
licism. 

Nature and the War are the main themes of Miss Alice Colly’s Book of 
Verse (Cornish Bros.: 2s. 6d. net) and on both she writes with an eye for 
colour and an ear for harmony. And, although there is not much depth be- 
neath the surface-glitter, still the brightness and the melody please. 

If Hallowe’en and Poems of the War (Smith, Elder: 2s. 6d.) by Miss 
Letts, cannot as a whole quite claim a place beside her Songs from Leinster, 
the section Ad Milites brings it near to the same level. To the readers of 
THE MONTH, familiar with Miss Letts’ writing, its charm is twofold, con- 
sisting in her sure touch on things Irish and her deep understanding, rare 
in an “out-sider,” of things Catholic. AHad/owe'en contains but three of 
those Irish poems which make one want more of what Miss Letts has the 
power to give us, even if it meant less of what others could do as well. 
Several of the war poems possess that same sure touch on the heartstrings 
which vibrates through the earlier collection, and each of these are, in their 
simple way, very effective. For instance— 

They put the screens about his bed, 
We might not play the gramophone, 
And so we played at cards instead, 
And left him dying there, alone. 

And this is the fourth verse of “ Chaplain to the Forces ”»— 
In the pale gleam of new-born day 
Apart in some tree-shadowed place, 
Your altar but a packing-case, 

Rude as the shed where Mary lay, 
Your sanctuary the rain-drenched sod, 
You bring the kneeling soldier, God. 

As one might expect, Rosa Mulholland’s selection of poems— Dreams 

and Realities (Sands: 5s. net)—is redolent of patriotism and piety as well 
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as of poetry. The characteristics, the fortunes, the scenery of her country 
are faithfully depicted in her verse. As a rule, she does not elaborate the 
setting of her theme, prefering simple verse-forms and diction, but there 
are many lyrics daintily wrought, and dialect is used with vigour and 
success. “‘The Irish Franciscan,” a tale of one who said Mass on the 
mountains in penal times, well illustrates the writer’s power. 

Now the dawn opes in the east, 

There’s the altar, and here the priest 

Welcome now to the last and least 

Who hunger for the Master's feast ! 

Table of rock, and cloth of moss 

(Gold and silver are Mammon'’s dross) 

Rude is the stone and rude the cross,— 

O Christ our gain, O world our loss. 


THE WAR. 


An unpretentious yet singularly interesting war-book is that entitled 
Wounded and a Prisoner of War (Blackwood : 5s. net), by an Exchanged 
Officer, whose friends will easily recognize him in the photograph which 
forms the frontispiece. The Officer (of the Black Watch) was wounded 
quite early in the war and fell into German hands during the advance 
upon Paris. Thus he was in hospital in French territory before he was 
removed to Germany. The merit of his narrative consists of the vivid 
pictures it gives of the early fighting and then of hospital-life under very 
varying conditions. All those he came into contact with—wounded French 
and British, French and German doctors, nurses and orderlies—are cleverly 
characterized : keen observation and a well-stored note-book furnishing the 
material. One can see in all he writes deep detestation of the German 
methods of war, and some harrowing details are given which account for 
it; individual Germans he sometimes found kind and friendly. But the 
French, although he good-humouredly calls attention to their defective 
notions of sanitation and ventilation, are portrayed with genuine affection, 
and deservedly. None who read this book—and it is very readable—but 
will rejoice that this pleasant vaconfeur is home again, and still able to 
serve his country, not only with his pen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To review the current Dublin Review, even if reviewing magazines were 
a custom of ours, would require more space than we could afford, but we 
cannot let the appearance of the January issue, the first under the control 
of the new “ Editorial Committee,” pass without a cordial word of welcome 
and commendation. No item of its varied contents but is worthy of 
careful perusal, and calculated to attract attention if published in the best 
non-Catholic periodical. Catholics may readily point to their Dudiin if 
asked what they are doing for religious thought, literature, science, and con- 
structive politics. And they may ask with confidence where, in view of the 
welter of conflicting and even self-contradictory theories that face one in the 
secular periodicals, is to be found so rational and lucid a criticism of life as 
the Dud/in presents? Moreover, they wi'l do well to note that the spirit of 
the new management aims at uniting, in spite of political divergences which 
are comparatively superficial, all English-speaking members of the faith the 
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world over in the grand work of spreading the Kingdom of God. It is to 
be hoped that adequate support will not be lacking to the enterprise. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

A series of six lectures on true and false theories of religion by Father 
Joseph Rickaby, S.J. have been published under the title Authority and 
Religious Belief (C.T.S. 3d. net). They present in a persuasive and 
luminous fashion the claims of Catholic Christianity and form a strong 
contrast to the cobweb-spinning dear to certain Anglican “Catholics”, more 
subtle than sound in their religious speculations. 

A course of sermons by Father H. Lucas, S.J. already noticed in these 
pages has been re-issued in a much more worthy fashion by the C.T-.S. at 
4d. net. God’s Truth shows the relations between Truth and, respectively, 
Duty, Authority, Freedom, and Charity; and incidentally that these 
are all distorted outside the Catholic system. 

A First Communion Book for Children (C.T.S. : 1d.) is a series of simple 
little prayer-poems, arranged for no clear reason under four “Days” and 
followed by prose devotions for First Communion. The verses express 
the fitting feelings and purposes which the great prospect should excite in 
achild. There are six tasteful line-drawings symbolizing the approach to 
the Eucharistic Lord, but little girls, and some big ones too, will want to 
know why the First Communicant in each case is represented as a little boy. 

The title Retreat Notes (C.T.S. 1d.) correctly describes the genesis of 
this little devotional pamphlet but is misleading in regard to its contents. 
There is nothing of the formality, the logical order, of a retreat proper 
about these bright yet homely little talks about the spiritual life, synopsized 
by one of the exercitants from a seven days’ retreat given by Father 
Considine, S.J. And so they may be used, and very profitably used, by 
persons out of retreat. 

Amongst other penny C.T.S. pamphlets is one which deals indirectly 
with the prolonged 7ad/et controversy on the claims of Anglicans to be at 
least partial Catholics, viz. Dr. Adrian Fortescue’s The Date of the 
Anglican Schism. It is lively reading yet charitable withal. “It is by no 
means our wish to say ungracious things of good earnest men ; it is only 
as an astounding fact that we note how, constantly when they discuss 
questions of Church history and Canon Law with us, they show them- 
selves ignorant of the very elements of the question.” 

The Declining Birth-Rate, by H. Thurston, S.J., taken from our own 
pages, is an important and most thorough exposure of the pernicious 
tenets of the Malthusians who are advocating child murder with increasing 
boldness. Incidentally the pamphlet shows that there is something rotten 
in social conditions which cause or at least facilitate the unnecessary loss 
of 100,000 children every year in this country. 

Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge in The Catholic Chaplains in the Great War 
bears witness to the commendable fairness with which the British Govern- 
ment appointed and equipped Catholic Chaplains for service with the 
troops, and goes on to describe their labours and sometimes their heroic 
deaths in the field. No doubt, when the war is over, an exhaustive record 
of such deeds will be compiled: this pamphlet shows how well worth 
doing it will be. 

Additions to the biographical series are Sister Mary Assunta, the life 
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of a holy Italian nun belonging to the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, 
who died (1905) in the odour of sanctity in China at the early age of 
twenty-seven, where her body remains intact and miracles are recorded as 
wrought by her intercession. And The Beggar-woman of the Blessed 
Sacrament gives an interesting account of the life-work of a French lady, 
Marthe Marie Tamisier, who, following divine inspiration, managed to set 
on foot those great spiritual functions of our times, the Internationa} 
Eucharistic Congresses, whilst herself remaining completely unknown to 
the great world. Two pleasing stories by well-known authors, A Christ- 
mas Call, by D. Bearne, S.J., and His Last Chance, by Frances Woodroffe 
are added to the Fiction list. 

The main contents of Nos. 23 and 24 of The Catholic Mind, Vol. xiv. 
are, respectively, an exposure by D. A. Lord, S.J. of Mr. G. B. Shaw’s 
“ Apologetics” as set forth in his Preface to “ Androcles and the Lion,” and 
an address on the seventh centenary of the Dominican Order. These 
close the volume, which is provided not with an Index though it is so 
labelled, but only with a Table of Contents. We respectfully submit that 
the utility of this admirable series of apologetic papers demands an alpha- 
betical Index of Subjects, especially as the titles are often not descriptive. 
Vol. XV. begins with an excellent address on “ The Church and Science” 
by Thomas Dwight, M.D., LL.D. 

The Golden Key (Mission Press, Techny: 12 cents) by Father F. M. 
Lynch, S.V.D., is a series of short talks to children on moral subjects, 
made more interesting by frequent illustrations both verbal and pictorial. 

Father Thos. McGrath, author of a Prayer-Book for Boy Scouts, has 
compiled two other carefully arranged and tastefully bound little books of 
devotion, Catholic Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Companion and Catholic Police- 
men’s and Firemen’s Companion (Benziger: 25 c. each), containing severally 
special spiritual help for those various callings. 

The difficulty of counteracting “non-sectarian,” 7.. purely secular, educa- 
tion is even more felt in the United States than with us, hence the 
importance of the Practical Plan of the Catholic Instruction League, 
organized by Father J. M. Lyons, S.J. of Chicago, which aims at reaching 
the one and a half million Catholic children who attend the public schools, 
Wherever the plan has been put into operation it has done an immense 
deal to counteract “leakage.” This pamphlet will, we trust, help to extend 
its sphere of influence. 
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